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For the Companion. 
MAC’S ENTERPRISE. 
By Rufus Seward. 


On a certain eventful day of his life,—and the 
day happened to fall in the autumn, when it was 
rather chilly,—Mr. Malcomb Sargent, a young 
gentleman who had attained the mature age of 
sixteen, and whose life had hitherto been toler- 
ably easy and luxurious, became possessed with 
an unreasonable desire for a dollar and a half. 

He possessed a photograph camera with which 
he had been accustomed to take pictures of his 
sister’s dolls, the conservatory plants, sleeping 
dogs, etherized frogs and the like, but of late 
his ambition to do better things had led him to 
despise such small game, and to fix his heart 
upon a larger and more complete camera, owned 
by a boy who lived next door. 

This boy, being of a trading disposition, offered 
to exchange his camera for Sargent’s, provided 
Sargent would give him in addition the sum of 
money which has been mentioned. He applied 
to his father for it—but not with confidence. 
The answer he received was something similar 
to the one he expected. 

“More money, Mac? I almost believe you 
eat money! I shouldn’t be surprised to learn 
that you had taken a hearty breakfast of scrip. 
I never saw such a hungry looking lad, such 
a—. What! A dollarand a half! That’sa 
monstrous sum! Besides, I half believe you’ve 
overdrawn your allowance. Let mesee.”’ 

The terrible father took down a book from a 
partition in his desk, and tarning to Mr. Mic’s 
account, slYowed that young gentleman that he 
had overdrawn his spending money by fifty 
cents. 

Mac grew red. He knew the state of his 
finances, and it occurred to him that his present 
attempt to get more money from his father 
looked a little like presuming. 

However, his father said nothing upon this 
point, and the young gentleman was dismissed. 
He walked out rather crestfallen; and yet his 
desire to obtain his friend’s camera increased 
every moment. 

In the midst of his perplexity there suddenly 
barst upon him an idea that seemed fresh and 
promising. It dissolved his perplexities some- 
what. Why could he not sell something? 

He began to look about to see what he pos- 
sessed that might have a moncy value to some- 
body else. His skates? No; for winter was at 
hand, and he would need them. 

His books? No; for their loss would be dis- 
covered. 

His spare clothing? No; and for the same 
Treason that forbade the sale of his books. 

He subsequently thought of his dog “Imp”; 
his collection of coins; his double-runner and 
his fruit-knife; but each of these possessed some 
hokl upon him which he could not break. 

Azain he grew disconsolate and took to walk- 
ing about the house with his hands deep in his 
pockets. He lounged here and there, covitating 
and puzzling, and now and then recalliag to his 
mind the delights that he would enjoy when the 
large camera become his own. 

In the course of his aimless strolls he entered 
&store-room at the rear of the house. Leaning 
against the walls were various objects, and 
among these was a coil of small lead pipe, such 
48 had been used by the plumbers as part of the 
Water fixtures in the house. 

Mr. Mac’s eye rested upon this material with 
§ speculative expression. He recalled to . his 
mind that lead pipe brought a pretty high p 
atthe junk-dealer’s. Suppose he should try to 
sell this. 

But it was not his! Why not? Did not his 
father own it, and was he not his father’s son, 
and therefore hadn’t he a sort of right in it? 

Besides that, nobody would miss the rubbish, 

it had lain thus a long time, and that was 
Proof that it was refuse stuff; why, it might lie 
there forever, doing no good to any one! 

He lifted it. It weighed about fifteen pounds. 
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He thought that perhaps he could get fifteen 
cents a pound for it. If he only could, the 
amount would at once release him from all his 
financial troubles. That decided him. He would 
take ft. ‘ How could he get it to the junk shop? 
He found that it was tyo o’clock in the after- 
noon. If he could only sell it at once he could 
get his coveted camera before supper-time. 

Ah, said he to himself, I can find a way to get 
what I want if I have overdrawn my allowance! 

He conveyed his coil of lead down the back 
stairs, being careful, for some reason that he 
could not very well explain, not to make the 
slightest noise. j 

Then he went back and got his coat and hat, 
and going quietly to the rear of the house, he 
seized his coil of lead and passed quickly out of 
the back door to avoid being seen by the girls in 
the kitchen. 

It was cold as Greenland. The sun was ob- 
secured. The wind was high, and almost took 
away his breath. The nearest junk store that 
he remembered was two miles away. The dis- 
tance did not disturb him—but he concluded he 
would take the back streets. 

He put the circle of lead over his head and 
rested one side of it upon his right shoulder, and 
then let it hang down against his side. The 
pipe was small but heavy, and it was not long 
before Mr. Malcomb changed it.to the other 
shoulder. As bad luck would have it, he had 
on a pair of new gaiters, and the soles were 
stiff and glossy, therefore he slipped a little more 
than was either comfortable or. pleasing. 

The weather was so threatening that there 
| were few people in the back streets, and the anx- 
ious pilgrim had very little to occupy his mind 
from outside sources. He could pay full attention 
to the difficulties under which he was laboring. 

The pipe grew heavicr and sharper as he 
walked on. He put his handkerehief between 
the coil and his shoulder, but pretty soon he 
thought that the handkerchicf must have a 
stone init. Presently he began to imagine that 
the flesh of his shoulder must be very red and 
irritated, and he also felt that his side must be 
black and blue. 

Besides these troubles, the wind jumped 
straight into his throat and nostrils. and half 
strangled him, and filled his eyes and mouth 
with dust. 

When he had gone half a mile he felt that he 
was turning slowly into a pillar of ice, and that 
there were immense hollows worn in his body 
where the coil touched him. 

He began to count the streets and sign-boards 
that he passed. : 

“Look here!” said he to himself, as he rested 





the lead on a doorstep, “this is ‘getting to be 
pretty hard work.” . 
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MAO’S ENTERPRISE. 


He wiped his face with his sleeve, put back his 
hair from over his eyes, threshed his hands and 
arms about his body, and then seized his lead for 
another trial, and staggered along. 

A mile more! 

This was terrible! The lead now seemed to 
weigh fully fifty pounds, and his shoulder and 
side fairly ached. His fingers were cold and his 
limbs felt shrunken. 

He did not think much about the camera, for 
his mind was entirely taken up with the idea of 
getting over the ground. Moreover, he discov- 
ered that the lead was making black streaks up- 
on his clothing, and he felt that matters were be- 
coming serious. 

Suddenly he came to a little plumber’s shop. 
Why go to the junk-dealer’s? Why not try to 
sell his pipehere? He looked in at the windows. 
There was an old man hammering away at a 
copper boiler. He would ask him. He went 
into the shop boldly, and put the question,— 

“Do you want to buy some lead pipe?” 

At this instant somebody darkened the win- 
dow by standing close to it. It was a tall man, 
with a blue coat, brass buttons, and a glazed 
cap. The plumber looked at him and then at 
the boy, and cried out,— 

“Get along, you young villain!” 

Vil’ —— began Malcom). : 

“Hold your tongue and leave the shop!” ex- 
claimed the other, quitting his copper boiler. 

Malcomb turned and went into the street. He 
afterwards remembered that he saw the man with 


-| the glazed eap on the other side of the way, look- 


ing at him. 

He then walked on, both puzzled and weary. 
Instend of going into the next plumber’s shop, 
he passed two or three from sheer dread. 
ently hecame to an iron tool-seller’s. He thought 
there micht be a chance in here. He opened the 





Pres- | 


door, and saw two or three young men assorting | 


wire. 

“What do you want, young Shivers?’ asked 
one of them. 

Young Shivers replied with dignity, “TI’d like 
to sell this lead ” 

“All right. Ill give you twenty-five cents for 
it,” said the man. 

“I suppose you mean twenty-five cents a 
pound?” said Mac. 

“Twenty-five cents a pound!” cried the other 
“T guess not, young man. I mean twenty-five 
cents for the lot, the boy included.” 

At this moment the man with the glazed cap 


appeared on the sidewalk opposite the windew. | 


The proprietor instantly changed his tone, and 
exclaimed,— 

“What do you mean by such conduct, you 
young reprobate? Do you think I buy stolen 
goods? That policeman will take care of you!” 





In a-second Mae found himself in the street 
again, with a flushed face, and very much con- 
fused. Before he recovered his presence of mind, 
the lead which he was carrying in his hands fell 
upon the sidewalk and rolled into the gutter, 
where it became covered with half-frozen water. 
He fished it out with his foot, and, with a heavy 
heart, hoisted it upon his lame shoulder once 
more, and continued his journey. 

A little further on he came to a mirror placed 
as a sign in front of a picture-frame dealer’s. 
His glance into the looking-glass was not flat- 
tering. He was blue with cold; his cap was 
twisted around so that the visor rested over one 
of his ears, and his trousers were covered with 
frozen drops of water from the coil of lead. He 
hoped no acquaintance would meet him while 
he was in this plight. 

He walked on and on, slipping on the icy 
bricks, and feeling mean and lowered in his own 
estimation. The man with the glazed cap passed 
him. 
with the glazed cap looked hard at him. 

Malcomb began to hate his coil of lead. He 
carried it now in the usual manner, and now in 
his hands. Either way it was a monstrous load. 
He was so wearicd that it seemed to weigh a 
thousand pounds, At last he reached the junk- 
dealer’s shop. 

He came to the litile door, but found to his 
dismay that it was closed. A man told him 
that its owner had given up business, Mac— 
stiff, sore, cold and dispirited—leaned’ against 
the side of the building, and gave himself up to 
miserable thoughts. 

All at once he heard a step near him, and, be- 
fore he could look around, he reeeived a slight 
blow upon his forchead that knocked his cap 
over his eyes. When he recovered he saw two 
Irish boys running off with his coil of lead. 
Then he saw a man chase them. They were 
soon caught. He had no sooner scen this, to his 
great delight, when he felt a broad hand Inid 
upon his own collar. He looked up, frightened. 
His tall enemy, the officer with the glazed cap, 
held him in his grasp. 

“Now, then, young man, come along!”’ 

“Where?” gasped Malcomb. 

“Where? To the station-’onse, of course,” 
responded the other. “You've been trying to 
sell stolen goods. I’ve watched ye, my young 
chicken; so come along!” 

Mac resisted a little, but the officer shook him 
in a way that soon brought him to his senses, 
A crowd collected. The other officer brought up 
the two ragamuffins. The three culprits gazed 
at each other. | 

Arrested! and by a policeman! 

Mac’s heart throbbed like atrip-hammer. The 
color came and went on his cheeks, and his knees 
knocked tovether. 

Just then a gentleman happened to pass, who 


recognized Mic. He talked to the officers, and & 
| heard from Mac’s lips the story of the coil off 


lead. Upon the assurance of the gentleman? 
who gave his ecard to the policeman, he was 
lowed to leave in company with his newly-fogBd 
friend. ¥ 
The Irish boys were taken before a policeygeurt 
the next day, and sent to the State ian 
School. So Mae did not get his camera, and 


| learned a lesson in ethics he will not soon forget. 
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FUNGUS FLOWEBS. 

No flowers in the woods, perhaps, but some- 
thing pretty and new. There are fungi on the 
old logs and stumps, in the mud and dirt, clear 
and white as snow. 

Many of them are ranged like rounded shelves, 
or cups and plates, and some like flowers and 
tiny trees, Others defy all description, clinging 
to dying trees to hide the ruin. 

Down by that mossy stump is a large snowy 
rose, with petals all perfect in shape, slightly 
ruffled at the edges. It spreads out over the 
black leaves, as perfect a rose as ever bloomed. 

Qn one side of that corded wood is a fungus, 








He looked hard at the man, and the man 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








that looks very like the icework one sees on 
cracked ledges in winter. It has a solid frame 
set over with small needles that hang as if they 
must have trickled down some frosty night. 
They are soft as jelly, but if suspended by a hot 
fire will harden into beautiful straw-colored 
treasures. 

There are others velvet red, green and brown. 
The large red and brown shelves on the trees can 
be varnished and hung for brackets. They are 
especially pretty, when a pot of flowers is placed 
on them, and a vine trained along the cords. 
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For the Companion, 
MAMMA’S PLOT. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. 

“It’s the meanest thing I ever heard of, and I 
won’t bear it!” cried Kitty, sitting down on her 
half-packed trunk, with a most rebellious ex- 
pression. 

“You must, my dear; it is the rule of the 
school, and you must submit. I’m very sorry, 
for [ expected great comfort and pleasure from 
your little letters, but if madam has to read and 
correct them all, of course they will be compo- 
sitions, and not particularly interesting,” said 
mamma, with a sigh, as she folded up the small 
garments as tenderly as if her little girl had been 
inside of them. 

“{ didn’t mind much about it when I read the 
rules, but now that I’m really going, it seems 
like a prison, and I shall be just wild to tell you 
every thing. How can I, if that old lady has 
got to see whatI write? I know I sha’n’t like 
the food, and [can’t ask you to send me any 
goodies without her knowing it. If I’m home- 
sick I shall want to tell you, and of course there 
will be lots of funny things you’d enjoy, but for 
this disgusting rule. Ido declare I won’t go!” 
and Kitty cast her new boots sternly on the 
floor. 

“Yes, you will, Puss, because papa and I want 
you to. This is an excellent school; old-fash- 
ioned in some things, and I like it for that, 
though this one rule is not a wise one, I fancy. 
You must do the best you can, and perhaps mad- 
am won't be very particular about what you 
write to me, if you are a good child.” 

“I know she will; I saw fussiness in her face. 
She’s sure to he strict and prim, and I shall be 
so miserable.” Here Kitty began to cry over 
her woes. 

It was a habit of hers to have a great many 
troubles, and to be very much afflicted about tri- 
fles, for she had not a real trial in the world ex- 
cept her own fidgetty little self. As she sat on 
her trunk, with all her possessions scattered 
about her, and one great tear on the end of her 
nose, (she couldn’t squeeze out another to save 
her life,) she was a very pathetic object, and 
mamma felt so tender about losing her, that she 
could not make light of this grief, as she often 
did when Kitty wept over some trifle. 

All of a sudden a bright idea came into her 
head, for mothers’ wits are usually sharper 
than other people’s where their children are con- 
cerned. Up she got, and hurrying to her desk, 
pulled out a box of many-colored note paper, 
with envelopes to match, saying, as she showed 
them, with a smile,— 

“TP ve thought of a nice plan, a sort of joke be- 
tween us. Come here, and I’!l tell you about it.” 

So Kitty wiped away her one tear, and ran to 
hear the new plan, full of curiosity and interest, 
for pretty papers are always attractive, and 
mamma looked as if the joke was going to be a 
funny one. 

“T will fill your little portfolio with these, and 
for cach color we will have a different meaning 
which I shall understand. Let me see. When 
you are well and happy, use this pink paper; 
when you are homesick, take the blue; if you 
want goodies, use the green; and if you don’t 
feel well, take the violet. How do you like that 
idea, Puss?” 

“It’s regularly splendid! I do love to have 
secrets, and this will be such a nice one, all pri- 
vate between our two selves. Mamma, you are 
a perfect dear, and T’ll send you a letter every 
week, It will be such fun to write it all prim 
and proper, and let madam see it, and then have 
it tell you all about me by the color.” 

And Kitty danced about the room till the lit- 
tle blue bow on the top of her head stood straight 
up as if with excitement. 

So the portfolio was fitted out in great style, 
and Kitty felt as proud as you please, for other 
girls didn’t have colored note papers, much less 


private jokes with their mammas. The new ar- 


rangement made her quite willing to go; and all 
that day she kept looking at her mother with 
twinking eyes, and the last thing she said, as 
the carriage drove away, was,— 

“Don’t forget what pink, blue, green and vio- 
Jet mean, mamma.” 


The first week was a hard one, for every thing 
was new, and the rules were rather strict. Kitty 
did her best for the honor of her family, but 
sometimes her woes did seem heavier than she 
could bear, especially French verbs, and getting 
up very early. ’ 
So when Saturday came, and the home letters 
were to be written, she longed to pour out her 
full heart to dear mamma, but did not dare todo 
it, for madam went about among the girls, sug- 
gesting, correcting and overseeing their produc- 
tions as if they were nothing but compositions. 
‘“‘Remember, my dears, these three rules when 
you are writing letters. Always put in some- 
thing about your Heavenly Father, the progress 
of your studies, and your duty to parents and 
teachers. None of these important points have 
been touched upon in your epistle, Miss Cather- 
ine; therefore, as itis much blotted, and badly 
spelled, I desire you to rewrite it, making these 
additions. Here is an excellent sample of the 
proper style;” and madam laid a model letter 
before poor Kitty, who muttered to herself, as 
she read it,— 

“I might as well write a sermon and done with 
it. Papa will laugh, and mamma won’t get one 
bit of news from it. I'll let her know how un- 
happy [ am, any way.” 

So Kitty took out her bluest paper, (the home- 
sick color, you know,) and produced tie follow- 
ing letter, which madam approved and sent: 

My Dear MamMaA,—With every sentiment which 
affection can suggest, I hasten to inform you that I 
am well, and trust you also and my honored father 
are enjoying that best of blessings, robust health. 

1 am endeavoring to prove by diligence — 
conduct my gratitude for the advantages now offered 
me, and trust that my progress may be a source of 
satisfaction to my parents and teachers, as well as 
protitable to myself in years to come. 

Madam is most kind to me, and my schoolmates 
are agreeable and friendly young ladies. That I ma 
merit their affection and respect is the sincere wish 
of my heart, for friendship adds a charm to life, 
and strengthens the most amiable sentiments of the 
youthful mind. 

As Monday is your birthday, please accept this 
little picture as a token of my love, with best wishes 
for many happy returns of the day. May our Heav- 
enly Father, in His infinite goodness, long preserve 
you to us, and when this earthly pilgrimage is over, 
may your landing be on that happy shore where 
naught but bliss can meet you, and where your 
virtues will receive the recompense which they de- 
serve. 

I desire much to see you, but do not repine, since 
you deem it best to send me from you for atime. 
Our meeting will be the more delightful for this sep- 
aration, and time soon flies when profitably em- 

loved, 
, Please give my love to all, especially my papa, and 
believe me, dear mamma, 

Your ever dutiful and affectionate daughter, 

CATHERINE AUGUSTA MURRY. 


“Tt’s perfectly awful,” said Kitty to herself, as 
she read it over; and so it was, but madam was 
an old-fashioned lady, and had been brought up 
to honor her parents in the old-fashioned way. 
Letters like that were written in her youth, and 
she saw no occasion to change the style for what 
kshe called the modern slipshod mixture of gos- 
sip and slang. 

The good lady never thought there might be a 
middle course, and that it was a better way to 
teach composition, to let the children write their 
own natural little letters, with hints as to spell- 
ing, grammar and other necessary matters, than 
to make them copy the Grandisonian style of her 
own youth. 

Poor Kitty rebelled sadly, but submitted, and 
found her only comfort in the thought that 
mamma would find something in the letter be- 
sides what this disrespectful little person called 
“madam’s old rubbish.” 

Mamma did find it, and sent back such a ten- 
der reply, that Kitty’s heart reproached her for 
causing so much anxiety, when things were not 
very bad after one got used to them. 

So the next letter was a cheerful pink one, and 
though the contents were not a bit more irter- 
esting than the first one, it gave great satisfac- 
tion. 

A green one went next, for as Kitty’s spirits 
improved, she felt the need of a few home good- 
ics to sweeten her studies and enliven her play 
hours. As only sensible dainties came, and 
madam was propitiated by a particularly delicate 
cake, presented with all due respect, she made 
no objection to an occasional box from home. 

Kitty therefore found herself a great favorite, 
and all the girls were very fond of her, especial- 
ly when the “sweeties” arrived. 

“T think your mother is perfectly splendid to 
send such nice things without your saying a 
word, Ihave to tease mine when I go home on 
a visit, and she always forgets, and I can’t re- 
mind her because the griffin sees my letters, and 
cuts out all requests for food, as if you were not 
properly supplied with the best in the market.” 

Fanny said that—the wag and romp of the 
school—and as she imitated the “griffin,”’ as she 
had naughtily named madam, there was a gen- 
eral giggle, in which Kitty was glad to join, for 
she did get goodies without “saying a word,” 
and the idea tickled her immensely. 








that the pink notes made mamma very happy, 
she tried not to think of her “woes’’ when she 
sat down to write. This little bit of self-denial 
was its own reward, for as the woes only existed 
in her own imagination, when she resolutely 
stopped thinking of them, they vanished. 
Plenty of work and play, young society and 
the affectionate desire to please her mother, did 
for Kitty just what mamma had hoped. At 
home she was too much petted and pitied, as the 
youngest is apt to be, and so she had the “‘fidg- 
ets,”’ which are to little people what ‘“‘nerves” 
are to the elders. Now she had no time to daw- 
die and bemoan herself; if she did, other girls 
went to the head of the class, led the games and 
got the best marks. 
So Kitty bestirred herself, and in three months 
was quite another child. Madam praised her, 
the girls loved her, mamma was both pleased and 
proud, and papa quite decided that Puss should 
have a little gold watch on her next birthday. 

The pink paper was soon used up, since there 
was no call for any of the other colors, except 
an occasional green sheet, and a new stock was 
gladly sent by mamma, who was quite satisfied 
with the success of her little plot. 
But mamma had been rather troubled about 
one thing, and that was the breaking of the rule. 
It had seemed a foolish one to her, and she had 
taught Kitty how to escape it. That was a bad 
example, and so she wrote to madam and 
*?fessed,” like an honest mamma as she was. 

She did it so prettily and penitently that old 
madam was not angry; indeed, when the mat- 
ter was sensibly and respectfully putt before her, 
she saw the justice of it, forgave the little plot, 
and amazed her pupils by gradually omitting to 
watch over them as they wrote. 

When saucy Fanny spoke of it, she answered 
that she trusted them to write only what was 


to relax some of her rules. 


dear old griffin. 


amusement. 


was set aside: 


you every thing, I will answer the questions 
a vain thing 
have told if you had not asked me. 
I'm a leading girl. 
grand about it; so Ihel 
and generous as I know how to be. 


I’m actually fond of her. 
her favorite, for she lets me do ever so many t 


had a woe this ever so long. 


I write. 


get right. 
open my heart as I never did before. 


that sometimes I cry, and that makes me feel so fres 


and strong, and ready to go on again. 


but to see you look proud and 
home. 


collar; madam does, and that spoils the fun of it 


doesn’t stop to think of clothes when one is so ful 
of love, it must spill over in kisses. 


take it out, because you’ll understand what I mean 


ters, isn’t it? 
Now good-by, my dearest mother. 
papa, and do both write soon to your own = 
USS. 


for it as she used to do. 


she remembered the new rule,— 


more.” 


tle at some of the things she had written,— 





But she told her secret to no ove, and finding 





true and modest, and finding that the times had 
changed a little since her young days, she meant 


That pleased the girls, and they proved their 
gratitude by honorably forbearing to put into 
their letters any thing disrespectful toward the 
Some of the most affectionate 
freely took their letters to her for correction; 
and when she had read a few, and laughed over 
them till her spectacles were dim, she quite de- 
pended on seeing them, and found what used to 
be a dull task, now changed to a very pleasant 


As a contrast to the*model letter, already in- 
serted, (and which I beg leave to state was really 
written from school by a little girl of twelve) I 
will add one which Kitty wrote after the old rule 


My Dear LitrLE MamMMA,—Now that I can tell 
ou 
asked in your last, and please, please don’t think I’m 
because I seem to praise myself. It is 
truly what people say and do, and I never should 


You want to know if I am liked. Why, mamma, 
Others fight to walk with me, 
and bribe me with their nice things to sit by them. 
I’m at the head most of the time, and try not to be 
the others, and am as kind 


Madam is just as dear and clever as she can be, and 
Don’t tell, but I aa I'm 
i 


ngs 
that she once forbid, and isn’t half so strict as ae 


was. 

I’m truly glad I came, for I do get on, and haven’t 
Isn’t that nice? I’m 
homesick sometimes, and look at my blue paper, but 
[ won’t use it; so I go and have a good run, or chat- 
ter French with madam, and get cheered up before 


I miss you most at night, mamma dear, for then I 
have no%ne to tell my goods and bads to, and so 
But not having you, I remember what 
you told me, that I always have God, and to Him I 
Prayers mean 
something to me now, and I say them so os 


Ido try to be good, and don’t ask for any reward 
pleased when I come 
I'd give anything if I could hug you now 
and then, because you don’t mind if I tumble your 


Kissing is a kind of inspiration you know, and one 


That sounds sentimental, but I’m not going to 
and won’t laugh. That’s the comfort of private let- 


Lots of love to 


Just as Kitty was folding it up madam came 
by, and quite mechanically held out her hand 


Kitty caught it back, and then blushed and 
looked distressed, for madam said, gravely, as 


“I beg your pardon, I forgot; seal it up, my 
dear; I won’t ask to read your secrets any 


Kitty saw that she was hurt, and with an im- 
pulsive gesture thrust the letter into madam’s 
hand, saying, bravely, though she quaked a lit- 


“Please read it. There are no secrets in it, 
only foolish things that mamma likes to know, 
because they are about me. You’ll think ’ma 


vain goose, but I’d rather you did that than 
think I told tales, or did any thing sly.” 

Thus urged, madam read the letter, and Kitty 
stood by, with cheeks much pinker than the pa- 
per, expecting“*a leeture when the last word 
came. But, to her great amazement, the old 
lady kissed her as she gave it back, and said, in 
avoice as gentle as if speaking to one of her 
own little daughters, lost long ago,— 

“Tt is a good letter, my dear, and a true one. 
Give my regards to your mamma, and tell her 
that your suspicion about my favorite is quite 
correct.” 





For the Companion. 


FARMER BLODGET’S OLD HAT. 
By Park Ludlow. 


Uncle Elnathan Blodget never paid more than 
three shillings or three and sixpence for a hat, 
or a head-cover of any kind, winter or summer, 
with one exception, and that was just before he 
was married. 

I weuld not undertake to say how many years 
he made that wedding hat hold its own. It was 
in the family till it became historic, at any 
rate, and did duty as Uncle Elnathan’s best so 
many scores of Sundays that it went out of fash- 
ion and came in again at least fourteen times. 
But this is not the hat I am going to write 
about. Uncle Elnathan had a “palmleaf,” which 
you would have declared older than even the 
ancient wedding beaver. His habit of making 
things “last forever,” had kept the battered thing 
about, summer after summer, until, what with 
the holes in the top, and the flaps and fringes 
in the brim, and the mildew from the moisture 
round the bottom of the crown, the wonder was 
how it held together. But for the tow string 
which served for a band, one would think it must 
have gone to pieces of itself, like the ‘‘one-horse 
shay.” 

Uncle Elmathan’s daughter Alice, who was a 
school-mistress, and had her own ideas about 
what was proper to be worn, used to remonstrate 
with the good man for keeping “‘such a looking 
thing’”’ on his head. He was worth a better hat, 
(she said) he deserved a better hat, and he owed 
himself a better hat; and by every reason in de- 
cency and right, he ought to have a new hat. 
But Uncle Elnathan would only reply, like 
Frederick the Great to his valet when the fellow 
wanted him to change his coat, “The old one 
sits easiest;”’? and go off to his work, humming 
a tune, with the rickety palmleaf mounted as 
usual, 

Sometimes Miss Alice went so far as to hide 
it, but the real anxiety with which her father 
would search and inquire for it, and her moth- 
er’s good-natured intercession, ‘‘La! let him 
wear it if he wants to,” would invariably touch 
her heart, and the reappearance of the old hat 
would make Farmer Blodget happy again. 

One warm day in May, while the, farmer, 
wearing this same hat, was busy planting corn 
in the little field back of his house, one of those 
small whirlwinds, called “sand-gusts,” in some 
localities, came along and lifted off the aged top- 
piece so suddenly that the good man had not 
even time to clap up his hand. 

Now it was no new thing for Uncle Elnathan 
to have his hat blown off, and heretofore it had 
always been carefully picked up and restored in 
a moment to exactly its former position on its 
owner’s head. But to-day the accident had an 
altogether different sequel. The hat was no 
where to be found. 

Much surprised was Uncle Elnathan at its ut 
ter disappearance when he turned to look for it 
He looked east and west, and north and south. 
He looked down in the furrows and up in the 
air, Then he dropped his hoe and began to 
travel for it. He searched every hollow in the 
-| field, and almost every chink in the stone wall, 
1] and every nook in the adjoining garden, and 
every inch of ground in the barn-yard, and around 
and under the wood-shed, and amongst the hen- 
coops, and down the well—his wonder increas 
ing all the time. 

He did not like to go into the house and report 
his loss. His daughter Alice was at home. He 
knew she would express her satisfaction, and 
laugh at him. So there was nothing to do but 
to explore the field, and garden, and barn-yard, 
and well, again. 

It was all in vain. The good farmer nad not 
been in such a quandary for many a year as he 
was now. Why he should not have spied the 
hat before it stopped flying, or stopped rolling; 
or known at least which way it went, was a my> 
tery to him. 

He stood a*minute meditating, and then got 
over the wall into the meadow, following the 
course of the sand-gust as nearly as ne could 
guess it. Perhaps the old hat had lodged in the 
pea-brush in the lower garden, though why it 
should have taken the freak was a sore puzzle to 
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Uncle Elnathan, and would certainly have been 
a puzzle to any one. Tom Moore has it that 
“chats grow like the heads that wear ’em; 

And hats on heads like his would grow 

Particularly harum scarum.” 

But Tom Moore had a very different person from 
Farmer Blodget in mind when he wrote that. 
Farmer Blodget’s head was any thing but a 
“harum scarum” one, and his hats, not except- 
ing this one, had always been specially steady 
and well-behaved. 

But cogitation was useless. The pea bushes 
revealed nothing; and our worthy friend began 
to think he should have to give it up. 

“T say for’t,” muttered the farmer, “I don’t 
know what to make on’t, anyhow.” 

By this time, too, the warm sun reminded him 
that he had been bareheaded long enough. So 
he made his way slowly toward the house. 

Just as he expected, his daughter Alice greeted 
the news of his loss with a burst of ringing 
laughter. She could hardly credit the story, 
however, and put all sorts of curicus questions, 
till finally the farmer told all the particulars, 
(which only made her laugh the more,) and end- 
ed by stating his conviction that the old hat was’ 
gone, now, sure enough. 

“Well,” cried Miss Alice, “I don’t blame it. 
The poor thing had become hopeless of ever get- 
ting its freedom in the regular way, and so has 
left your service without asking. I don’t blame 
it a bit.” 

“If you was a witch,”’ quoth her father, grave- 
ly, “I should say you’d whipped it off unbe- 
known, somehow, and hid it.” 

“T should have liked no fun better!’ exclaimed 
Miss Alice, in great glee. “I did try to give the 
old thing to the witches once. I took it into the 
door-yard one evening last summer, and threw 
it up into the air, and sung out,— 


‘Bat, bat, catch a hat, 
And I'll give you a pound o’ cheese.’ 





But there wouldn’t any thing take it. I suppose 
they preferred it right off the owner’s head, just 
as they gotit to-day. Good! good! Nowyou’ll 
have a new hat!’ and the young lady fairly 
clapped her hands with delight. 

Farmer Blodget began to feel the contagion of 
his daughter’s merriment a little, and looked 
toward his wife with a quiet smile. 

“What I’m afraid of, though,” continued 
Miss Alice, ‘‘is that the old hat will come again, 
somehow. It always has, youknow. Are you 
sure you haven’t got it about you somewhere? 
You’ve heard of the old Titusville hay-maker! 
He tucked his whetstone behind his ear one day 
when he was mowing, and couldn’t find it again 
tillthe barber cut his hair the next fall. Now, 
father, are you certain that you’ve lost the old 
hat for good, so that it won’t appear again 
‘next fall,’ nor any time?” 

“There, Ellis, now,” pleaded good Mrs. Blodg- 
et, “don’t make game of your father no more.” 

Uncle Elnathan wore a new straw hat that 
summer, and his daughter declared that it 
“made him look like a new man.” 

Several times during the season, however, she 
found herself laughing again when she caught 
sight of him behind the house in the progress of 
his work, standing and looking absently at the 
wall, and over into the meadow, and believed 
she knew what he was thinking about But she 
was not aware how many times the honest 
farmer reviewed the ground that he had hunted 
80 thoroughly over after his loss in planting 
time. The mystery of the affair piqued his curi- 
osity, and he could not forget it. There was a 
qucerness and strangeness about that sudden 
theft of the little whirlwind, and the absolute, 
untraceable secrecy with which its plunder had 
been disposed of, quite sufficient to tempt an 
imagination even less lively than Farmer Blodg- 
et’s. He would have given a whole day’s work 
to see the explanation of the droll “presto- 
change” that the sand-gust played over his head 
last May, 

At length the riddle was told. Miss Alice 
tame nearer to making a prophecy than she 
knew, when she hinted her whimsical fears 
shout the old hat’s coming to light again “next 


At the lower side of the same field where 
Uncle Elnathan was when he found himself left 
bareheaded, stood a large, ancient apple tree, 
Which bore no fruit this year, but bore leaves, 
and a great many of them. 

As the autumnal frosts grew keen and fre- 
quent, and the leaves of the old tree slowly 
yielded and dropped, as all leaves must, there 
began to be visible among the highest boughs a 
fingular looking object that evidently never 
grew there. It was nothing like fruit or flower, 
oreven a knot upon a limb, but presented more 
the appearance of a dead cat or a bunch of rags. 
It was just the sort of thing an¥ boy would love 
to throw stones at, and Farmer Blodget’s atten- 


the neighborhood shie a stone or two up into 
the apple tree as he went by. 

Willing to find out for himself what it was 
that had provoked the young rogue’s marks- 
manship, the farmer drew near and looked up, 
but he could not make much out of it. Stand 
where he would, he could descry nothing but a 
shapeless bulk of something lodged in the top 
branches. 

He felt sufficiently curious about it, however, 
to induce him to poke and squint around the 
old tree for full ten minutes the next day, with 
his nose in the air and his mouth open. When 
he saw the boy again he asked him to climb the 
tree. Up went the youngster, nimbly enough, 
and soon announced, in a shrill voice, the kind 
of prize he had found. 

“It’s anold hat with a birdsnest in’t)” 

“Aha, I say for’t!’ quoth Farmer Blodget, 
“that explains it, then;”” and he laughed a quiet 
little laugh. “Bring it down,” said he to the 
boy. ‘‘Be careful on’t—don’t you hurt it a 
mite;” and in a few minutes the boy landed 
safely with the hat and its contents at the foot 
of the tree. 

The weather had done its worst with the old 
palmleaf, mildewing it in one place and bleach- 
ing it in another, and herring-boning it pretty 
much all over, till it looked more like a super- 
annuated riddle-sieve than a hat. 

But the nest inside of it was a beauty—all 
deftly woven with bark, and grass, and twigs, 
and strings, and lined with wool. It seems that 
a pair of king-birds, intent on housekeeping, 
had marked the farmer’s old turvy-top in the 
forks of the apple tree, and accepting it as a 
special dispensation of good luck to themselves, 
proceeded to build in it their little family castle. 
There it was, round, and pretty, and perfect, 
just as they had Icft it after they had raised their 
brood; a contrast queer and quaint enough with 
the wreck that environed it—a silver cup em- 
bosomed in a dead thistle. Cunninger picture 
never peeped out of a more ridiculous frame. 

Uncle Elnathan held the old hat tenderly in 
both hands, looking down lovingly at it and at 
the neat little nest in its crown. The whole con- 
cern was a “phenomenon” to him. He seemed 
as pleased as achild with a recovered toy. To 
think that his lost old favorite should come back 
to him after all—and bring a story with it, too— 
a pretty, nursery story, bound in grass and 
wool! The honest farmer stood some tiine ad- 
miring and smiling over his treasure, and then 
carried it in to show it to his wife and daughter. 

Of course the curiosity produced no small 
sensation in the house. Miss Alice was quite 
carried away with mingled wonder and fun. 

“Did the little bird love its master, and did it 
know how much he loved his old hat, and try to 
keep it safe for him till he could find it again? 
It should make a nest in the ragged thing if it 
wanted to. Noone but the cunning little crea- 
ture would have guessed that that was what it was 
for—and it was no ill wind, certainly, that blew 
so much good to the bird. Birdie should have 
the old hat again next year, on the same tree. 
She would keep it nice in*the house till then, 
and have the wool all dry and ready. Do put it 
on, father—the little fairies, have made it almost 
as good as new; put it on and then you’ll have 
wool on the top of your head in the place where 
the wool ought to grow.” 

And so saying, the young lady playfully in- 
verted the nest over Uncle Elnathan’s head, and 
danced round him with peals of merry laughter. 

The funny relic (as you might easily guess) 
never went back to the apple tree. Miss Alice 
put a wreath of evergreen round it, and kept it 
in her cabinet with her trophies and treasure- 
troves. Not content with this, even, she wrote 
an ode to it—and here is the ode: 

“Not of the sod the brown leaves die on; 

Not of the well in the milk-white bone; 


Not of the bees in the skeleton lion,— 
The riddle I sing is all my own. 


“Pale-eyed —_ may praise his charmer, 
Or weave his epic of this or that; 

I tell the tale of an humble farmer, 
And what became of his old straw hat. 


“Years he wore it, with pride and pleasure, 
And would have worn to his dying day, 

But alas for him and his choice old treasure, 
It mounted the whirlwind and soared away. 


“Up, with never a parting blessing, 
ough he called, and hunted it high and low; 
Far out of his sight and out of his guessing, 
It went to the place where good hats go. 


“Beyond the regions of soil, and stubble} 
And dusty journeys, forever free, 
It rested from all its sweat and trouble, 
Out of the world, in an apple tree! ap: zyme 


“There, in the season of early blossom, 
A change o’er the poor old skull-patch came; 
For a winged creature, with snowy bosom, 
Made her house of its battered frame. 


“She hovered o’er it each happy minute, 
And sweetly filled it with love and song, 
While her four wee children—cradled in it, 
Rocked in the wind all day long. 


“QO, rarely fated, what birds have mated, 








don was first called to it by seeing an urchin of 


And for the hat that next should blow, 





In blooming trees have hoped and waited, 
But found no home like the old chapeau 


“And when from the hold of my heart and fingers 
Fly nobler treasures; may each dear thing 

3e still the nest of a love that lingers, 

And the tender keeper of thoughts that sing.” 

I never heard whether Farmer Blodget’s droll 
experience (or his daughter’s verses) cured him 
of wearing old hats until he wore them to death, 
nor whether he ever lost a hat again; but lam 
quite sure that the old palmleaf was the last one 
that was ever embalmed for him in tree or cabi- 
net, or celebrated in song by either bird or poet. 
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MY ADVENTURES IN AN INDIAN 
VILLAGE, 


In Srx Cuoapters.—Cuap. III. 


At last, after all of my wanderings—as I have 
already told you—I reached an Indian village on the 
western coast of Vancouver Island. Only women 
and old men occupied it, at the time of my arrival, 
with the exception of one young savage—the treach- 
erous-looking ‘‘Apollyon.”’ 

The tribe was at war with a Southern tribe—the 
Hashquahts. Every able-bodied Indian had gone 
on an expedition against the enemy. This was the 
reason given me by Apollyon why my request for a 
canoe could not be granted. 

I felt annoyed. There was, however, no other 
course for me to pursue but to accept his statement, 
and to hope for the arrival at the village of the 
trader, who the old men declared was daily expected. 

That night I slept in an empty lodge. Apollyon 
supplied me with a blanket, and a box of matches, 
I gave him a “paper” agreeing to pay for them 
about twice their value. 

I soon began to feel at home in the village—and to 
be on familiar claw-howya terms with both the 
women and old men. The daysI spent mainly in 
hunting for deer, but without success. The game 
had taken to the hills, or had been frightened out 
of range by the Indians. 

At dark I usually sought my lodge. Occasionally 
in the evening I called at one of the large lodges, 
but could understand but little of the talk of the Indi- 
ans. What I could comprehend showed that they 
were continually boasting of their brave deeds, and 
of their feats in hunting and fishing. They evident- 
ly speculated a good deal about me; and seemed to 
have a very high opinion of my rifle. Their admira- 
tion of it led me never to allow it to remain out of 
my hands; and when I slept, it was placed at my side, 
80 that it could not be moved without waking me. 

Our food was mainly halibut. Quantities of this 
the Indians sliced and dried. The village for this 
reason had an abominably fishy odor. The women 
gathered berries, and seldom returned from the 
woods before night. Some of the younger ones 
went a considerable distance inland and remained in 
rough bush camps for two or three days at a time, 

All this time Apollyon was not idle. He never 
failed before I went to sleep to demand the “‘paper’’ 
for my board and lodgings. The rascal made the 
most of his opportunity. He absolutely charged for 
my share of the fire, for the use of the lodge, for the 
water 1 drank, and for the potatoes and halibut I 
ate, at arate that would have satisfied a New York 
hotel-keeper. 

I was in his power, and did not think best to com- 
plain. SoI paid him in papers, or orders upon the 
traders, either of whom I knew would settle them, 
and get paid afterwards by me, for I was personally 
acquainted with the men, and forgery was out of the 
question. 

Nevertheless, it was a puzzle to me that these 
otherwise suspicious rascals should put such confi- 
dence in these papers. They could not read them, of 
course. And it did not seem to enter their heads 
that they might be perfectly valueless. 

Allat once I noticed a changein their conduct. 
This occurred after the following event took place. 

Wherever I went, Apollyon followed. His com- 
pany was annoying, and angered me, but I tolerated 
it because I did not wish to excite his enmity. Many 
atime I could have knocked him down with a good 
relish, for I knew his purpose was that of a spy—to 
watch my movements. I daily expected the return 
of the war party, and hoped if peace could be kept, 
to get acrew from among them to take me South, 
either ‘to the trader I expected, or to the Alberni 
Saw Mills. 

One day, as he was sitting near me, I showed him 

y broken compass, saying that if it was only ina 
proper condition I could go almost anywhere by 
following its directions. 

“Is it worth chickamen?’’ (money) he asked. 

I said yes, and that I would give a good deal if I 
could get another. 

He ran to the lodge and came back with something 
under his blanket. 

It was a small ship’s compass, for hanging in the 
cabin. ‘ 

I examined it, and was just going to ask where 
he got it, when I noticed something that made me 
start to my feet. 

Apollyon was at first surprised, and then looked at 
me suspiciously. In a few moments his wicked eyes 
glared fire, and without another word he snatched 
the compass from my hand, and ran with it to his 
lodge. 

When he came back I asked him directly where he 
got it. 

He answered evasively, and then turned away. 

‘What I had seen on the card of the compass was 
my own name, written in my own handwriting. 
This was quite enough to startle me. By it Isaw 
that instead of being in a village of warriors and 





fishers, I was in a nest of pirates and murderers, 
with the blood of my friends upon their hands. 

Of this I had no doubt. About eighteen months 
previously I had made a voyage in a little sloop 
along a portion of this very coast. It was a most 
pleasant trip. The traders who owned the sloop 
were a fine set of young men, who bought furs and 
other merchandise of the Indians. One day, just be 
fore I parted from them, having nothing else to do, 
I took the cover off the compass to examine it, and 
thoughtlessly wrote my name on the card. 

The sloop, after [ left her, soon went on another 
of her coast voyages, and was not heard from after- 
ward. Inquiries had been made along the coast, but, 
beyond a certain point, she could not be traced It 
was generally believed in the colony that she had not 
been wrecked, but had been taken by the Indians, 
the crew murdered, and the sloop pillaged and after- 
ward burned. 

Amid the stir of other events, the sad fate of the 
unfortunate Lalla Rookh died out of recollection, 
except to those who, like myself, were interested in 
the traders who owned her. 

While rambling about the village I had seen various 
implements that I knew had®belonged to some ves- 
sel; but they did not strike me as worthy of special 
thought. I now felt that they were probably part of 
the furniture of the lost sloop. Ishuddered to think 
that perhaps the fate of my friends would possibly 
be my fate when the war party returned. I was so 
confounded and horror-struck at the discovery I had 
made that I sat motionless for hours upon the beach, 
wrapped in desponding thought. : 

From that hour there was a marked change, as I 
have said, in theconduct of the old men. They were 
reserved, and if possible avoided speaking to me. I 
often saw them talking in little groups, and nodding 
in the direction in which I might be standing. 

Even the women, who had always treated me with 
kindness, looked askance. Apollyon, who had for- 
merly been cringing in his manner, also changed his 
tone. Though he never neglected each evening to 
ask for the “paper,” he now asked for it abruptly 
and insolently. 

One evening he went so far as to wave his hand for 
me tocome to him, instead of coming to me for it. 
This insolence, at least, I determined to stop. I had 
seen very plainly that he was not respected in the 
village. The men and women not only feared him, but 
evidently disliked him. If he was once thoroughly. 
put down, I thought probably the rest of the Indians 
would change their conduct toward me. I did not 
have to wait long foran opportunity to test his cour- 


e. 

. think it was the fourth day after I had seen the 
ship’s compass, that I was sitting on a rock at the end 
of the village, looking toward the sea. As I sat 
there, I was somewhat surprised that several of the 
old men came, one after another, and placed them- 
selves near me, their noses inside their blankets, In- 
dian fashion. My suspicions were of course on the 
alert, and I wondered what the movement meant. 

After they had sat silent fora little while, Apollyon 
made his appearance. He muttered something to 
the men in an air of assumed contempt, then began 
talking to me. 

Icould see that the old men were listening with 
some anxiety, one translating his words to another, 
and then muttering hurried comments. 

“Were my papers good?” he asked me. “Did I 
think my ftil/icums (friends) I had left in the woods 
would come eurite illihee?’’ (across the country). 
“Was La tykee (chief) among the white people?” 

Each of his questions I answered in a calm tone of 
voice, although ruffled in temper by the growing inso- 
lence of the scoundrel. 

Just then I noticed he had a two-edged knife con- 
cealed in his hair behind his ear. This is a favorite 
place with these Indians when they wish to conceal 
one of these weapons. ; 

Now I was sure something more was meant by this 
questioning than was apparent on the surface. 

Little by little the fellow grew more insulting, un- 
til finally he told me he did not believe what I said, 
or that my papers were worth any thing. 

I restrained my anger until he pushed his shoulder 
against me, evidently intending to test my courage 
and temper by the act. 

The moment was now come when I felt that prob- 
ably my life depended upon my decision and adroit- 
ness. 

Quick as lightning I seized him by the nape of the 
neck with my right hand, and at the same time 
caught hold of the knife with the other, and threw it 
as far as I could in the distance. 

I then with my boot kicked him for some distance 
in front of the lodges. These Indians are strong in 
the hands, and when once they get hold of you, noth- 
ing can loosen their grip. I had thought of this in 
seizing him, and held the fellow in such a way that I 
could move him as I pleased, but he could not 
touch me. 

The women were just returning from berry gath, 
ering, and I called to them and to the old men, who- 
I could see, were quietly rejoicing over the punish- 
ment I was giving the rascal, saying that this was 
the coward who called the white man a liar and his 
paper a cheat. 

I then gave his neck an extra squeeZe that made 
him howl with pain, and then pushed him to the 
spot where L had left my rifle. This I took hold of, 
and, when it was,fairly in my grasp, let him go. 

He did not wait to fight, or even to say a word, 
but bolted out of sight, with a speed of which I did 
not think him capable, evidently fearing that I should 
shoot him. 

I then walked back to where the crowd were talk- 
ing together. I could see that what I had done had 
at least deepened their respect forme. They seemed 
to be somewhat amazed. If I had shot Lim <acy 
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would have understood the act, but this Anglo-Saxon 
method of punishing an enemy was beyond the range 
uf their philosophy. 

The women now invited me in an almost awe-struck 
manner to partake of some berries. as I was eating, 
one of them whispered to me not to sleep in my own 
lodge that night. 

I knew that the safest place in an Indian village is 
the main lodge, because the Indians do not like to 
fight where there are women and children,—some of 
whom might be injured,—still, I felt it would not do 
for me to show fear. Laffected to laugh it off, and 
toward evening went as usual to the vacant lodge in 
which I generally slept. I determined, however, 
not to sleep. I had not seen Apollyon since our en- 
counter, but I knew he was not far away, and was 
probably meditating mischicf. 


I must have been two hours wrapped in my blanket, |” 


when I was alarmed by a tramping in the bushes be- 
hind the lodge. I arose, and saw that it was caused 
by some of the Indians moving about. I did not fear 
the old men, and so lay down again. 

Soon a boy ran in and told me there was a trading 
schooner in sight. At this glad news I started and 
ran to the cliff. I was disappointed. The object 
which the boy had seerooming in the darkness was 
shown by the rising moon to be nothing but alow, 
dark cloud upon the horizon. 

I turned back to my lodge. Just as I approached 
it a blanketed figure ran round the end of the hutand 
disappeared in the woods. 

Almost simultaneously I recollected that I had left 
my rifle in the lodge. Rushing into the hut, my 
worst fears were verified. My rifle was gone! 

To be continued, 
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For the Companion. 


INCIDENTS IN A YACHT CRUISE 
IN HUDSON BAY, IN 1870. 





An Inhuman Custom. 


While lying in the Wager Inlet, we one day 
made a trip of a dozen or fifteen miles across the 
headland, to a summer resort of the Huskies, 
(Esquimeaux,) where we had heard there was a 
strange red stone, bits of which the Indians used 
for tipping their bone lances. 

Wash conjectured that this might be a meteor- 
ite, or at least a fragment of one. To ascertain 
if this surmise was correct, and if possible to 
obtain a part, or the whole of the stone, was the 
object of our trip. 

The place was in one of those deep, humid 
valleys, such as are only seen in these arctic re- 
gions. It was more properly a gorge between 
ice-capped ridges, its sides wet with trickling 
water, and frightfally green with a surfeit of un- 
healthy mosses. 

Here we found some six or eight huts of skins, 
covering as many families of the savages. Dur- 
ing the season of the sun they camp here, and for 
fvod kill hares, deer and the numerous wild fowl 
which breed in these solitudes. As winter ap- 
proaches, the Indians ga southward toward 
York Fort. When we were there it was not far 
from the last of August, and consequently near 
the time of their autumnal immigration. 

It was while in this valley that we witnessed 
acrucl, tragical event, one of the customs pe- 
culiar to this people, and which will enable the 
reader to judge of their low social condition. 

Knowing that we must remain one night on 
shore, we had brought a small shelter-tent from 
the yacht, that we pitched a few rods above the 
Esquimaux huts. 

We had observed several of the Indians appa- 
reatly busy in some occupation a little distance 
down the hollow; and while we were lunching in 
our ‘tent late in the afternoon, Mack-qua-ta, our 
Athapuscon interpreter, (the word Mack-qua-ta 
means Long Day's son,) called to us to come out 
and “see Ratwe-meat-eaters kill father.” 

Hastily complying, we saw a group of ten or 
a dozen of the Esquimaux going down the val- 
ley. A little in advance of them tottered an 
aged savage, while on each side of him, at a dis- 
tance of a few feet, walked a younger man. We 


did not at first perecive that there was a thong 
wound once about the old man’s neck, and that 


“Much come fast,” jabbered Mack-qua-ta, 
starting torun after the squalid group. 
7um much choke!” 


“See 





But half comprehending him, we hurried on 
and mingled with the savages, who were rudely 
pushing and scuffling with each other. Mack- 
qua-ta himself was in great glee, and seeing our 
looks of inquiry, kept repeating, in aloud voice,— 

“Him eatum! Him drinkum! Him choke! 
Choke! Die!’ 

“Ts it possible they’re going to kill the man?” 
Raed exclaimed. “What has he done, Mack-qua- 
tau? Whatdo? Done bad, Mack-qua-ta?” 

The Athapuscon did not at once take in the 
moral significance of the question, but present- 
ly said, “Ilim old! Him eat too much! Drink 
too much tuck-to!’”’ (seal oil,) laughing broadly 
all the while, as though he was about to enjoy 
an amusing sight. 

Very slowly and infirmly, without once turn- 
ing his head to the noisy crowd, the old savage 
tottled on, till he came where we had seen the 
men at work. ; 

A hole had been dug in the rank moss, and a 
heap of wet stones thrown out. Here he turned 
and looked Jong and wistfully toward the sinking 
sun, which now showed but a hand breadth over 
the precipitous side of the ravine. We saw that 
his face was shrunken and hideously wrinkled. 
Some indistinct words escaped his loosaly-flap- 
ping lips, to which one of the young men re- 
plied, and then offered hima skin bag, which 
was partly full of some sort of drink—train oil, 
probably. 

The old man received it with an eager, trem- 
bling movement, and at once applicd the puck- 
ered orifice to his mouth. He drank long and 
copiously, all the other savages looking on in a 
sort of derisive silence. So still did it become 
for the moment, that we eould distinctly hear 
the decp swallowings of the drinker, as he raven- 
ously drained the skin. 

From the size of the bag, I judge that it must 
have held two quarts. Not once did the old 
creature take it away from his mouth till it was 
empty—a space of several minutes; and even 
then he sucked at it with loud, disgusting sounds. 
One of the young men who held the thong 
caught the skin away, and threw it into the hole 
which as we already surmised, was to be his 
grave. 

With another long look toward the sun, that 
was now rapidly passing from his sight, anda 
few despairing groans and sighs, the old man 
sat down on the heap of stones. He spread his 
feet apart, as if to brace himself, and then 
bowed his head on his chest. The young men 
stepped forward, and pulled down the skin smock 
from his shrivelled neck, and bringing the thong 
to bear on his throat, stood apart, drew it tight- 
ly, and repeatedly threw their weight against it. 

“Can youendure this sight?” exclaimed Wash. 
“Must we stand here and allow such an act? 
Ought we to?” 

“It’s their custom,” Raed remarked, turning 
and moving away. ‘The old man seems*to ex- 
pect it, and perhaps desires it. Very likely he 
served his own father in the same way. At any 
rate, they will not allow us to interfere, and we 
should probably be obliged to resort to violence. 
No,no. If we save his life now they will proba- 
bly kill him to-morrow. It’s horrible! Let’s 
hurry away.” 

That evening we learned from Mack-qua-ta 
that the two stranglers continued to hold the 
thong till their victim was‘dead. Then they un- 
loosed it, rolled the body into the hole, and atter 
throwing in moss, piled upon it the stones on 
which he had sat. 

He also said that the two savages who had 
done the fearful deed were the old man’s sons, 
and that it is the custom of these tribes, at the 
coming on of winter, to strangle those who are 
too aged to go south, or to be of farther service 
in the support of families. 


tion of man’s nature without the influences of a 





each of the younger men at his side held one end 
of it. r 


Hicre was a horrible glimpse of the degenera- 





life. One thing is true—although there may be 
a few men who deny it—that until the teachings 
of the oNE Divine TEACHER were given to the 
world, the fiendish act just described represents 
the cruel tenéencies of the whole human race. 
Those teachings have given to human law an- 
other spirit. They have made modern civiliza- 
tion what it is, and have so moulded human 
character, that school-taught boys of the ad- 
vanced nations of the nineteenth century, stand 
aghast at descriptions of customs that were the 
delight of the youth of the leading nations of 
1800 years ago. 





~~? 
TO SLEEP, 


O soft embalmer of the still midnight! 

Shutting, with careful fingers and benign, 

Our gloom-pleased eyes, embowered from the light, 
Enshaded in forgetfulness divine; 

O soothest sleep! if so it please thee, close, 

In midst of this thine hymn, my willing eyes; 
Or wait the amen, ere thy poppy throws 

Around my bed its lulling charities; 

Then save me, or the passed day will shine 

Upon my pillow, breeding many woes; 

Save me from curious conscience, that still lords 
Its strength, for darkness burrowing like a mole; 
Turn the key deftly in the oiled wards, 

And seal the hushed casket of my soul. 





Keats. 
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COAL AND FIRE. 


In the year 1872, it is said that the amount of 
coal taken from mines in the United States was 
21,000,000 tons. Estimating the ton at 2,000 
pounds, this amount of coal is 42,000,000,000 
pounds—a pile so large that the mind cannot 
easily form a concecption of its magnitude. 

To this enormous quantity of one kind of fuel 
that has been, or that soon will be used, must 
be added the quantity imported from Canada 
and elsewhere. How large this importation was, 
we have no means of ascertaining, but it must 
have been a considerable amount. 

Besides coal, other kinds of fuel have been 
used. Wood is consumed almost universally by 
farmers. Peat and brush, also, are used as fuel 
by large numbers of families. Taking these 
facts into consideration, we can comprehend, 
though but vaguely at the best, the astonishing 
amount of fucl that is consumed in this coun- 
try, and also the extensive business that is cre- 
ated by the necessity of furnishing the people 
with these necessary clements in domestic and 
inechanical life. 

Such drafts being made on the mines and for- 
ests of the earth, the fear has been felt lest coal 
and wood may sometime, not far in the future, 
be exhausted, and humanity be left to contend 
unarmed against cold, and deprived also of the 
necessary agents upon which civilization depends 
for its very life. This fear has been expressed in 
England, and plausible arguments have been 
made to show that the mines of that country 
have becn drawn upon to so great an extent 
that the supply must soon be exhausted. 

Coal has long been mined in Great Britain, 
and has been consumed at a fearful rate. A 
quarter of a century ago, 80,000,000 of tons were 
taken from its mines, and the quantity has been 
vastly increased in later years. Itis evident that 
the coal deposits ef so small a country cannot 
be inexhaustible, and-that there is some reason 
for such an apprehension. 

But the earth is fullof fucl. Probably not a 
tenth part of the coal mines hidden beneath its 
surface have ever been found. Every year we 
read of the discoveries of deposits of coal, and 
if the fears of the English are ever realized, they 
will be obliged to import coal instead of export- 
ing it. 

The fuel supply of this country is sufficient for 
ages to come; but, if not sufficient, itis more 
than probable that science, in its advancement, 
will discover some mode of creating heat, that 
will render unnecessary so large a consumption 
of coal and wood as is now demanded by civili- 
zation. 

We are yet in the mere alphabet of science, 
fand there is nothing unreasonable in the belief 
that heat may be made common and cheap, 
and that most of the danger that now arises 
from the use of present kinds of fuels will be 
banished from the list of evils. 


~>> P 


THE KLAMATHS OF OREGON, 

On the great “‘sage-plains” at the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains, and scattered as far as the 
shore of the ocean, may still be found an Indian 
nation which preserves in a degree the fitness of 
the traditional phrase, ‘‘the noble red man.” 
These people are the Klamaths, or (as the Span- 
iasds call them) the Lutuamas, now the most 
numerous and powerful of the native tribes of 
the Pacific coast. They are skilled in the use of 
weapons, but are not warlike and troublesome 
like the Apaches. On the contrary, they display 
a sort of rude civilization of their own, support 
themselves without expense to the United States, 








I pure and elevating religion upon the heart and 





and mind their own business. 


Instead of bark and skin wirwams, they build 
small houses of hewn cedar and fir plank, with 
circular doors. They are a tall, finely-formed 
race, and though not much given to farming, 
they exhibit considerable thrift, and in their 
hunting and fishing expeditions perform many 
feats of strength and daring. 

In trade, too, they show themselves cnterpris- 
ing, and very intelligent and capable Often, 
like the ancient Vikings, they venture out to sea 
in canoes, (and no Indian tribe his so fine ca. 
noes as the Lutuamas,) snd loading their craft 
with fish beyond stormy Klamath Bar, row the 
little cagoes into Crescent City and sell them. 

In hunting they handle the rifle, as well as the 
bow, and spear, and sword, with great preci-ion. 
Their bows are made of yew, like those of the 
“merrie men” of old England, and their arrows 
are steel-tipped and feathered spirally, so as to 
whirl when they fly, as a rifle ball docs. The 
“sword” which they use is one of the most curi- 
ous marks of these Pelasgi of the West. It isa 
blade of stcel, nearly three feet long, and so 
closely resembling the swords of the ancicut 
Grecks as almost to make one suspect that the 
Indians got its pattern out of some old classic 
dictionary. 

In the matter of personal wealth the Klamaths 
do not estimate by moncy, but, more patriarch 
ally, by the number of skins cach one possesses, 
The skin of a white deer represents to them the 
maximum of value. In fact, they have a super- 
stitious regard for it. It is a fortune in itself, 
and it brings fortune. They will pay $50 for one, 
or even as high as $200, if it has the head and 
legs entire attached to it. The lucky member of 
the tribe who owns 4 single white deer skin is 
rich. He who owns four is a Stewart or an 
Astor. 


~+> 
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A HUGE AQUARIUM. 

After the London Crvst:l Palace became com- 
paratively useless, (partially burnt in 1868,) it 
oecurred to several enterprising gentlemen that 
it would be a good idea to make a big plaything 
of it. Soa company was formed who immedi- 
ately went to work and altered the north end 
of the “Palace” into an cnormous show-case. 
This was divided into sixty apartments or tanks, 
to hold water, some of which had a capacity of 
four thousand gallons. These were fitted for 
creatures of the sca to live and lounge in, and 
exhibit themselves. In short, the contrivance 
when it was done was noother than a mammoth 
aquarium, nineteen rods long and three rods 
wide, and a rod and a quarter high. 

To fill this aquarium water was brought from 
the ocean at Brighton, one hundred and fifty 
thousand gallons in all, and then the proprietors 
planted sea-weeds and plants in it, and stocked it 
with every variety of marine animal they could 
gather, from live sponges to young whales. It 
was a great success, and has been kept in very 
complete and thorough running order ever since. 

The water is kept in motion (running out and 
in) by immense steam-machines, and this, with 
the growing plants in it, supplies it with oxygen 
and preserves the health of. the inhabitants. 
The visitor to this great aquarium enters 4 
“saloon” near two hundred feet long. Before 
him he sees in full play 

“The snuffing grampus, and the oily seal, 

The storm-presaging oe herring-hog, 

Line-shearing shark, the cat-fish and sea-dog, 

The scale-faced sturgeon, wry-mouthed halibut, 


The flouncing salmon, codfish, thistle-coat, 
Cole, haddock, hake, the thornback and the skate, 





With stately bags, old Neptune's fleeting post,” 
and other active swimmers too numerous to 
mention; and going nearer he will descry 

Watshing besonth tte va Ri yy eyes; 

The cree ing lobster and the crawfish raw, 

The luscious oyster, mussel, cockle, clam, 

And tortoise pushing vague with awkward paw, 

The limpet gaping for its briny dram, 

And filmy sunfish, floating idly o’er 

Sea-flower and ray and curious madrepose.” 

Indeed, for aught.we know at this writing, 
the wide-awake managers may now be able to 
show him a half-grown specimen of the sea- 
serpent somewhere in the establishment, for 
they are receiving new accessions of living salt- 
water wonders almost every day. 

Of course a plaything so rich in varicty and 
on so huge a scale, is very valuable too as4 
means of usefal knowledge, and: when any of 
our young readers shall make a visit to it they 
may depend on finding out more in an hour 
about “life in the ocean wave,” than they could 
learn elsewhere in a year. 


42> 
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A BAD REPUTATION. 

A reputation for lying works as badly for n& 
tions as for individuals. Louis Napoleon’s cabl- 
net and his minister at Berlin told huge lies 
about the negotiftions with Prussia after the 
war with Austria. But Bismarck had beca 
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shrewd enough to have every thing put on pa- 
per, with official signatures, and the publication 
of the papers settled the case against France. 

During the war, the bulletins from the French 
cabinet, published in the papers, told of great 
yictories over the Germans, which were never 
gained, and nobody put any confidence in them, 
The French ministers are now claiming that Aus- 
tria promised aid in the war with Germany. The 
Duc de Grammont gives the following as a des- 
patch from the Austrian government: 

“Your cause is ours. We will contribute to 
the success of the French arms.” 

This looks badly for Austria, but Count Buest, 
then the Prime Minister of Austria, denies it 
flatly: 

The Independence Belge publishes a letter from 
Count Buest in answer to the assertions of Duke 
Grammont. The count shows that Austria tried 
to dissuade France from going to war with Prus- 
sia, and explicitly reserved her right to remain 
neutral. France, after war was declared, asked 
for an alliance, and Austria refused. 

The Paris papers republish papers from the 
Austrian Red Book, (the government’s account 
of its doings), which prove that the Austrian 
cabinet did allin its power to divert Napoleon 
from his fatal resolution of going to war. 

The world will believe that the French states- 
men are at their old tricks of lying. 


MOSQUITOES IN THE SOUTH. 

Mosquitoes are sufficiently annoying at the North, 
but they are ten-fold more numerous and persistent 
in the South, especially in the vicinity of New 
Orleans. The species common inthe North are more 
abundant there, and are found over our whole con- 
tinent, They torment sailors on the very border of 
the Arctic ocean. Besides these there are two other 
species of the insect at the South. One kind is busy 
chiefly by day. They bite without singing, making 
italmost impossible to r.ad or sew without the pro- 
tection of ascreen. But the most exasperating of 
these tormentors is a kind found rarely in doors, or 
in the shade, but very abundant in the sun, and in 
the strong breezes from the sea. Their nature is to 
sting, and they do it effectively, piercing through 
thick woollen garments and even through leather 
gloves. They are not to be frightened away, and 
can be disposed of only by crushing. The plough- 
menin the field undergo constant torture, and often 
wear veils over their faces, and thick gloves on their 
hands, and cover their mules with thick corn-sacks. 

One good service is ascribed to mosquitoes in the 
South. They are said to feed on the fungus spores 
which give rise to malaria. It isarelief to know 
that these pests are of some use in the economy of 
nature. 





oe 
STUDENTS IN GERMANY. 

The habits of scholars and literary men in Germany 
are unlike those of England and the United States. 
The Germans do all their hard work in the early part 
of the day, and give afternoon and evening to social 
enjoyment. The dinner often eccupies two or three 
hours, and is a season for gossip, and fun, and genu- 
ine recreation, as well as for eating. Three or four 
hours more may be given in the evening to the beer 
garden, to smoking, and chatting familiarly with 
neighbors and friends. 

But the morning is set apart for solid work, unin- 
terrupted by any regular family meal. A cup of 
coffee and a biscuit are brought to the bedside in the 
morning, aud a slight lunch of bread and cheese is 
spread at tea. But the first genuine meal is at din- 
ner, and then the brain-work is ended. 

AGerman scholar would be frightened by one of 
ourhot breakfasts, with broiled meat, and. smoking 
biguits or griddle-cakes. On the other hand, a 
writer in this country would feel it a terrible waste 
of time if afternoons and evenings were given to so- 
tiety inste id of to work. 
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NEW THEORY OF EARTHQUAKES. 

M. Mall:t, the famous natural philosopher, pro- 
poses a uc w theory of earthquakes. He maintains 
that the Carth is gradually cooling from its former 
liquid state. In the first stage of cooling, the con- 
traction male great inequalities of surface, like the 
deey beds of ocean. In the second stage, the shrink- 
age nade \hat he calls “corrugations” of surface, 
giviaz birth to the mountain ranges. 

Now the process is much slower, and gives rise 
only to lc:al sinkings and dislocations. These 
chaozes, ac:ording to the new theory of heat asa 
mode of m »tion, develop an immense amount of 
heat, whick melts the solid matter in the vicinity, 
and, if watir is near by, occasions earthquakes and 
Voleanic ert ptions. He claims to prove, by scientific 
methods, tiat a fraction of the heat known to be 
lost by the earth every year, would be sufficient to 
ccount for all earthquakes and eruptions. 


The theo) y is said to find favor with many scientific 
mea 


———- +o 
IMPROVING THE MINUTES. 

When Prof. Tyndall was a young man, he was in 
bevernment employ in England, in the Survey ser- 
Vie, He was diligent and faithful in performing all 
his dutice, but had no Iigh ambition in extending 
his range of study. ‘ 

‘a 1341, one of the officers of the Survey asked him 
how his leisure hours were employed. He could give 
20 satisfactory reply, and the officer gave him some 
byl advice, “You have five hours a day at your 


disposal, and this ought to be devoted to systematic 
study. Had I, when at your age, had a friend to ad- 
vise me as I now advise you, instead of being in a 
subordinate position, I might have been at the head 
of the Survey.” 

The advice was given toa good listener. Tyndall 
knew its value and profited by it. He began a course 
of study the next day, to which headhered for twelve 
years, and now he stands in the front rank of the 
scientific men of Europe. 


PRAYING BY MUSIC. 

Prayer need not always be expressed in words. 
Profound emotions and yearnings of heart may go 
up to God without clothing themselves in language. 
Henry Ward Beecher gives a fine illustration in the 
experience of John Zundel, one of the best organists 
in America. When he was converted and united with 
the church, he said to Mr. Beecher, 

“It seems that every thing in the world is new. 
Last night I prayed, but not as you do.” 

Mr. Beecher asked him what he meant, and he an- 
swered, “I do not speak my prayers.” 

“Well, how do you pray?” 

“On the piano always,” was the reply. 

Mr. Beecher says he would sit down at the piano 
when in a prayerful mood, shut his eyes, and pray 
with his fingers; and then adds, ‘ I did not wonder 
| at it when I heard his music.” 
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DINING IN SIAM, 


The most elaborate dinner-parties in England or 
the United States are inferior to those of the East 
in number and variety of dishes. An American lady 
gives an account of a dinner given by the King of 
Siam to Americans resident in Bangkok. She was 
invited to the palace to have a share in preparing 
for the dinner. Butshe found nothing to do: 


There was little remaining for me to order, in the 
departmeut of the cuisine; for there were already 
huge pyramids of cake, both fruited and plain, all so 
exquisitely iced and ornamented that I should have 
deemed it atrocious to touch them. Besides an end- 
less variety of smaller trifles, in the way of snow- 
balls, jumbles, maccaronies, cookies, puffs and 
pastries, all gotten up in the highest style of art. 
There were fruits—fresh, crystallized and candied, 
creams, comfits, jellies, nuts and confectionary of all 
sorts and descriptions—more sweets than the entire 
court ought to have devoured iaa month. I learned 
afterwards that a hundred cooks had been busy day 
and night, for about three weeks, preparing delica- 
cies for the entertainment of thirty people,—and this 
not the dinner proper, but on/y the desert! But this 
is the way thingsare done inthe East, where a single 
dinner may consist of twenty courses, of two hundred 
dishes cach! 


The dinner was a great success, and the lady gives 
a short sketch of its different courses: 


The King occupied the head of the table, with an 
American lady at his side; and one of the resident 
missionaries who sat at the other end of the board, 
said grace in the English language. The room was 
brilliantly illuminated with wax-candles, and the 
table fairly aglow with the sheen of massive gold 
and silver plate, and the glitter of costly glass. The 
first course consisted of four varieties of soup,—oys- 
ter, turtle, birdsnest and genuine oriental chowder, 
such as is never imbibed this side the Cape of Good 
Hope. Next came fish, in many varieties; then in- 
numerable courses of meats; and lastly, the inevi- 
table concomitant of all oriental dinners, rice and 
curry. Then the cloth was removed, and the dessert, 
already described,. brought on. This having been 
duly discussed, the fruit course succeeded, embracing 
some forty or fifty varieties of fresh, ripe, luscious 
fruits, such as one sees nowhere but in the tropics, 
as they are gathered fresh from the tree, all gemmed 
with fragrant dew. 


One wouldn’t like to imitate the example of a 
Hoosier, who, at his first dinner at the Astor House, 
thought himself compelled to go through the bill of 
fare, and try a little of each dish. 
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A NEW MAMMOTH CANAL, 


The magnitude of human enterprise appears in 
new examples every year. Along with the Suez 
Canal, the Cenis and Hoosac Tunnels, the Victoria 
Bridge and the (projected) Russian Caspian Canal 
and Lima and Oroya Tunnel through the Andes, the 
following deserves no second rank. 

It is stated that the government of Prussia has 
finally resolved upon the construction of a monster 
canal to connect the Baltic with the North Sea. The 
cost of it will doubtless be defrayed out of the French 
indemnity. A preliminary estimate and plans are 
already in existence, and in order to study the mat- 
ter with sufficient minuteness before beginning op- 
erations, a commission of engineers and superior 
officers has been appointed to proceed to the spot, 
and they were expected in Kiel about the 20th ult. 
Russia, tt is said, regards the proposed canal with 
jno friendly or favorable eye, suspecting in it the 
| means of substituting Prussian for Russian influence 
in the north of Europe. 


——_+or—_—— 
A DRUNKARD’S, FORETHOUGAT, 

Self-gratification will nerve a man to almost any 
| thing in its own behalf, but it is rare that we hear of 
} its making prodigals prudent or drunken men wary. 
| One instance has come to light, however, of a festive 
; customer shrewd enough to provide against the con- 
sequences of his carousing. It reminds us of the 
Italian rascal who bought .an “‘indulgence’’ (or par- 
| don) of Tetzel, the Popish legate, to commit a rob- 

bery a week ahead: 





| 


California, the land of curiosities, produces an ine- 
| briate citizen who appeared the other day before the 
Police Justice of San Jose, to whom he introduced 
himself as a former acquaintance in the town of 
| Marysville. Having thus smoothed the way, as he 
| thought, to a favorable consideration of his desires, 
the inebriated informed the magistrate that he was 
| about *‘to go on a bit of a tear,’ and requested that 
in case he “‘should be hauled up,” the judge would 
be as lenient as the circumstances would permit. 
It inereases our contidence in the administration 


of law in the Golden State, to learn shat this prayer 





for mercy in advance of the offence was pees 
as the justice refused to make any promises, and ad- 
vised the suppliant not to goon any kind of a “tear.” 
The applicant departed, saddened, if not sobered, 
from the magisterial presence, and not having the 
sequel of the story. we may hope that for once fear 


of punishment prevented a breach of the public 
ace. i 
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A WORD ABOUT NEW SUBSCRIB- 
RS. 


Do not suppose that it is necessary to com- 
mence anew subscription to the Companion at 
the beginning of the year. The reading matter 
of the paper is of such a character, that sub- 
scriptions may commence at any date without 
detracting from its interest. But few contin- 
ued stories are published. These are so brief, 
that the numbers that contain them can always 
be furnished—and furnished gratis to new sub- 
scribers—when they are wanted. 

For this reason our friends can obtain new 
names for the paper at any time during the year, 
and feel that they are not doing injustice to new 
subscribers. 

Our PRESENTS will be given in July. Our 
large and choice variety of Premiums are of- 
fered, and will be given through the year up to 
November, 1873. They are unequalled in liber- 
ality by those of any other publication; and the 
descriptions of them can be relied upon as every 
way worthy of confidence. 

When premiums have been ordered by sub- 
scribers who are entitled to them by getting 
new names, and are not received within ten days 
of the time they were ordered, we should be no- 
tified by letter of the delay. 

When a Premium has been lost in the mail— 
and we are sorry to say there are dishonest offi- 
cials who are unable sometimes to withstand the 
temptation to steal them—it will be necessary to 
obtain the certificate of the postmaster of your 
town, stating that the package has not been re- 
ceived at his office. Send that to us, and the 
Premium will be forwarded a second time, by 
your sending us the cost of its postage. 

Any subscriber who has lost his Premium List, 
and may wish another, can have one by writing 
and requesting an additional copy. 

Circulars and Cards, and specimen Copies of 
the paper will be sent to persons who may wish 
them for the purpose of gctting new names. 

OG And last, not least; it must be remem- 
bered, that when a member of a family has taken 
the paper up to the close of his subscription year, 
and then wishes it transferred to another mem- 
ber of the same family, that we do not consider 
the transfer, a new subscription, and therefore 
cannot give a Premium forit. Weare afraid 
sonte of our subscribers have wronged us and 
their own consciences by doing this. They are 
the greater losers—for a loss to the conscience 
is afar more serious matte? than a loss to the 
purse. 

+ +e 

WHAT A WHEELBARROW CAN DO. 

Caricature is a character overdone—an exaggera- 
tion of natural ill traits or qualities for the sake of 
exciting ridicule. Sometimes it is as droll in print 
asin picture. Bailey, of the Danbury News, (whe is 
akind of second Prentiss,) thus frees his mind on 
wheelbarrows—probably after trying an experiment 
with one himself: 

If you have occasion to use a wheelbarrow, leave it 
when you are through with it in front of the house, 
with the handles toward the door. A wheelbarrow 
is the most complicated thing to fall over on the face 
of the earth. A man will fall over one when he 
would never think of falling over a | thing else; he 
never knows when he has got oe falling overit, 
either; for it will tangle his legs and arms, turn over 
with him, and rear up in front of him; and just as he 
pauses in his profanity to congratulate himself, it 
takes a new turn and scoops more skin off of him, 
and he continues to evolute anew, and bump himself 
in fresh places. 

A man never ceases to fall over a wheelbarrow un- 
til it turns completely on its back, or brings up 
against something it cannot upset. It is the most 
inoffensive-looking object there is, but it is more dan- 
gerous than a locomotive, and no man is secure unless 
he has a tight hold of its handles, and is sitting down 
on something. A wheelbarrow has its uses, without 


doubt, but in leisure moments it is the great bighting 
curse on true dignity. 


+0 


CHALMERS. 


“Familiarity breeds contempt,” but very unreason- 
able people think lightly of others simply because 
they happen to know them well—and so fail to see 
their real worth: 


Dr. Chalmers was no exception to the saying that 
a prophet is not without honor save among his own 
countrymen. When he preached in London his own 
brother, James, never went to hear him. One day, 
at the coffee-house which he frequented, the brother 
was asked by one who was ignorant of the relation- 
ship, if he had heard this wonderful countryman and 
namesake of his? 

‘ ee said James, somewhat dryly, ‘I have heard 
him.’ ’ 

‘And what do you think of him?” 

“Very little, indeed,’”’ was the reply. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the inquirer, “when did 
you hear him?” . 

* “About half an hour after he was born,’’ was the 
cool answer of the brother. 

When he preached at his native place, so strong 
was the feeling of his father. against attending any 
but his own parish church, or so feeble was the desire 
to hear his son, that although the churches of the 





two parishes of East and West Anstruther stood but 
afew hundred yards apart, the old man would not 
cross the separating brook to hear him. 


————- +0 
A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 


Harper’s Weekly and the Companion. ..........+.0+- 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion... 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion... 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion 

Galaxy and the Companion ............... 

Appletons’ Journal and the Companion. 

Scribner's Monthly and the Companion................ 

Congregationalist and the Companion, including the 

picture offered by the publishers............. ....6.. 
he subscriber to the Congregationalist must be a 
new one to that paper. 

Watchman and Reflector and the Companion, includ- 
ing portrait of Spurgeon offered by the publishers... .3 55 
‘The subscriber to the Watchman and Reflector must 

a new one to that paper. 

Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion.............. 3 

Godey’s Lady’s Book -_ the Companion, including 
the picture offered by thé publishers. ................ 385 

American Agriculturist and the Companion........... 26 

Advance and the Companion.................+ 385 

Sunday Magazine and the Companion. ° 

Good Words andthe Companion....—- 3 

Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion, includ- 
ing the picture offered by the publishers............. 335 

New York Observer and the Companion....... ....... 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 

to that paper. 

Zion’s Herald and the Companion...............-....+- 355 

Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion........ 

Christian Era and the Companion, including the pic- 
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ture sent by the publisher postpaid,..............0068 3 60 
Hearth and Home and the Companion...............-. 400 
The Nursery and the Companion...... 270 
The Independent and the Companion .................- 60 


The subscriber to the Independent must bea new 
one to that paper. 





New England Farmer and the Companion......... — 
Wood's Household Magazine and the Companion, ....2 20 
The School Festival and Companion.............. 200 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet and Companion 200 
Phrenological Journal and the Companion, including 
picture offered by Journal....... S0dee veveseesoecses 390 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 








THE $1,000 PRIZE SERIES. 


P d by the ex committe, Rev. Drs, Lin- 
coln, Rankin and Day, superior to any similar series, 


NOW READY: 
1. Striking for th \* Margaret pciccwmedt 
fi ton 





Right... ... od 
2, Silent Tom.. 
3. Evening Rest 
4. Old Stone, House.... 





A see eeeree 
6. Blount Family... 
50 | 7. Walter McDonald... 
50 | 8. Wadsworth.......... 150 


Other New Books for 8. 8. Libraries. 


The Mystery of the Lodge. By Mary Dwinnell Chillis $1 50 
Sister Eleanor's Brood. By 8. B. Phelps............. 15 
Ivy Fenhaven; or Womanhood in Christ. . ccvccce 125 










Little Toss. By Capt. Carnes....... oo 13 
Sure; or lt Pays. By J. 1. Peat.. ° cooee 150 
Robbie's Pets. By F.P. Chaplin... ......-.. vention 50 
Joseph and His Brethren. By W.K. Twedie,D.D.. 50 
Little Floy. By Mrs. F. B. Simith.......cccccccccccee 50 
The Peacemaker; or Little Gretchen ........ ° 50 
The Plot, to which is added Falsely Accused... 50 
How and Why; or Search the Scriptures.... 100 
Violet Douglass. By Emma Marshall. . 150 
Mark Churchill........$1 25 | Sturdy Jack.. « & 


The Log House......... 75 | Every Manin hisPlace 75 
Maggie’s Message...... 75] Charley Hope’s Testa- 
MECNt..eecceccceeees 75 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


6— 38 and 40 Cornhill, Boston, 





Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price List to 


GREAT yes SS GON WoR 3 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Double, Single, Muzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles. Shot 

Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind, for men or 

boys, at very low prices. Cum. $3 to $300. oe 
8) j 






to $25. 33e0w2I 





everywhere 
> $75 to $250 per month, male and fe- 
male, to introduce the GENULNE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider in a most superior manner. Price 
only $15. Fully licensed and warranted for five years. 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a 
stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam than 
ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
ulled apart without tearing it. Wepay Agents from 
75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a commission 
from which twice that amount can be made, Address 
SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa.: 
Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo, 45—6teow 


Agents Want 





BOOKKEEPERS. 


COMBINATION ER 





LIAM 18 


A Patent Paper Sizer and Ivory Burnisher attached. 
Restores the pager to its original finish, renders erasures 
unnoticeable. Sent free tor 50 cents. 

H. T, CUSHMAN, 
North Bennington, Vt. 


Novelty Printing Presses 
THE BEST YET INVENTED 
For Amateur & Business Purposes 
And unsurpassed for General Job 
Printers. 


5leowtf 





Over 8,000 in Use. 
BEN, O. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And dealer in every description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL. 

349, 351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Streets, 
Boston; Branch Store, 543 Broadway & 
88 Mercer Sts., N.Y. Agents, Kelly, 
Howell & Ludwig, Philadelphia; J. F. 
Edwards, St. Louis, Mo., A. C. Kellogg, 

Chicago, ll, Send fur Pamphies 
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SAB- 


REMINISCENCES OF THE 
BATH DAY. 


I remember, I remember, when Sabbath morning 


rose, ~ r : 

We changed, for garments neat and clean, our soiled 
week-day clothes ; : 

And yet no gaudy finery, nor brouch, nor jewel rare, 

But hands and faces polished bright, and smoothly- 
parted hair. 

’Twas not the decking of the head, my father used 


o say, 

But careful clothing of the heart, that graced that 
holy day; 

*Twas not the bonnet nor the dress—and I believed 
it true— 

But these were very simple times, and I was simple, 
too. 


I remember, I remember, the parlor where we met, 

Its papered walls, its polished floor, and mantel black 
as jet; 

*Twas ata we raised our morning hymn, melodious, 
sweet and clear, . 

And joined in prayer with that loved veice which we 
no more may hear. 

Our morning sacrifice thus made, then to the house 
of God 

How solemnly, and silently, and cheerfully we trod! 

I see e’en now its low thatched roof, its floor of 
trodden clay, 

And our old pastor’s time-worn face, and wig of 
silver gray. 


I remember, I remember, how hushed and mute we 
were, 

While he led our spirits up to God, in heartfelt, melt- 
ing prayer; 

To grace his action or his voice, no studied charm 
was lent — 

Pure, fervent, glowing from the heart, so to the heart 
it wen 


Then came the sermon, long and quaint, but full of 
Gospel truth; 

Ah me! I was no judge of that, for I was thena youth. 

But I have heard my father say—and well my father 
knew— 

In it was meat for full-grown men, and milk for 
children, too. 

I remember, I remember, the morning sermon done— 

An hour of intermission came—we wandered in the 
aun; 

How hoary farmers sat them down upon the daisy sod, 

And talked of bounteous Nature’s stores, and Na- 
ture’s bounteous God. 

And matrons talked, as matrons will, of sickness and 
of health, 

Of births, and deaths, and marriages, and poverty 
and wealth; - 

And youths and maidens stole apart, within the 
shady grove, 

And whispered, neath its spreading boughs, per- 

chance some tale of love. 

I remember, I remember, the second sermon o’er— 

We turned our faces once again to our paternal door; 

And round the well-filled, ample board sat no reluc- 
tant guest, 

For exercise gave appetite, and loved ones shared the 
feast. 

Then, ere the sunset hour arrived, as we were wont 


0 do, 
The Catechism’s well-conned page, we said it through 
and through; 
And childhood’s faltering tongue was heard to lisp 
the Holy Word, 
And older voices read aloud the message of the Lord. 


O happy, happy years of truth! how beautiful, how 
air, 

To memory’s retrospective eye your trodden path- 
ways are! 

The thorns forgot, remembered still the fragrance 
and the flowers, 

The loved companions of my youth, and sunny Sab- 
bath hours. 

And onward, onward, onward still, successive Sab- 
baths come, 

As guides to lead us on the road to our eternal home; 

Or, like the visioned ladder once to slumbering Ja- 
cob given, 

From Heaven descending to the earth, lead back 
from earth to Heaven. 

Scottish American Journal. 


—————__+or— 
LIEUT. MAURY AND THE BIBLE. 

Scientific men too often mar the nobility of 
their profession by open or concealed contempt 
for the Bible. Lieut. Maury is not one of these. 
He says: 

“T have been blamed by men of science, both 
in America and in England, for quoting the Bi- 
ble in confirmation of the doctrines of physical 
geography. The Bible, they say, was not writ- 
ten for scientific purposes, and is therefore of no 
authority. I beg pardon; the Bible is authority 
for every thing it touches. What would you 
think of the historian who should refuse to con- 
sult the historical records of the Bible because 
the Bible was not written for history? The Bi- 
ble is true, and science is true; and when your 
man of science, with vain and hasty conceit, an- 
nounces the discovery of a disagreement be- 
tween them, rely upon it the fault is not with 
the witness or his records, but with the ‘worm’ 
who essays to interpret evidence which he does 
not understand. 

“When I, a pioneer in one department of this 
beautiful science, discover the truths of revela- 
tion and the truths of science reflecting light one 
upon the other, and each sustaining the other, 
how can I, as a truth-loving, knowledge-seeking 
man, fail to point out the beauty, and rejoice in 
the discovery? And were I to suppress the emo- 
tions with which such discoveries ought to stir 








the soul, the waves would lift 7p their voice, and 
the very stones of the earth would cry out 
against me. 

“As a student of physical geography, I regard 
theearth, sea, air and water as pieces of mechan- 
ism not made with hands, but to which, never- 
theless, certain offices have been assigned in the 
terrestrial economy. It is good and profitable 
to seck to find out these offices, and point them 
out to our fellows. And when, after patient 
research, I am led to the discovery of any one of 
them, I feel, with the astronomer of old, as 
though I had ‘thought one of God’s thoughts,’ 
and tremble.” 


” 
+or— 


SOME TRAITS OF MR. GREELEY’S 
BOYHOOD. 


Mr. Parton (who is always interesting) gives 
us in his “Life of Horace Greeley,” the following 
interesting pictures of the great editor’s boyhood, 
showing how he then appeared in his dress, and 
as a scholar and peacemaker: 


More than three garments at the same time 
Horace seldom wore in the summer, and these 
were—a straw hat, generally in a atate of dilapi- 
dation; a tow shirt, never buttoned; a pair of 
trousers made of the family material, and having 
the peculiarity of being very short in both legs, 
but shorter in one than theother. In the winter 
he added a pair of shoes and a jacket. 

During the five years of his life at Westhaven, 
probably his clothes did not cost three dollars a 
year; and I believe that, during the whole period 
of his childhood up to the time he came of age, 
not fifty dollars in all were expended on his 
dress. He never manifested, on any occasion, 
in any company, nor at any part of his early 
life, the slightest interest in his attire, nor the 
least care for its effect on others. That amiable 
trait in human nature which inclines us to deco- 
ration, which makes us desirous to present an 
agreeable figure to others, and to abhor peculiar- 
ity inour appearance, is a trait which Horace 
never gave the smallest cvidence of possessing. 

He went to school three winters in Westhaven, 
but not to any greatadvantage. He had already 
gone the round of district school students, and 
did little more after his tenth year than “walk 
over the course.” ‘He was always,” says one 
of his Westhaven schoolmates, “at the top of the 
school.” He seldom had a teacher who could 
teach him any thing. 

Once, and once only, he missed a word. His 
fair face was crimsoned in an instant. He was 
terribly cut about it, and I fancied he was not 
himself for a week. 

Isee him now, as he sat in his class, with his 
slender body, his large head, his open, ample 
forehead, his pleasant smile, and his coarse, 
clean, homespun clothes. His attitude was al- 
ways the same. He sat with his arms loosely 
folded, his head bent forward, his legs crossed, 
and one foot swinging. He did not seem to pay 
any attention, but nothing escaped him. 

He appeared to attend more from curiosity,-to 
hear what sort of work we were making of the 
lesson, than from any interest he took in the sub- 
ject for its own sake. Once I parsed a word 
egregiously wrong, #nd Horace was ‘0 taken 
aback by the mistake that he was startled from 
his propriety, and exclaimed, loud enough for 
the class to hear him, ‘‘ What afool!’”? The man- 
ner of it was so ludicrous that I and all the class 
burst into laughter. 

Anotherschoolmate remembers him chiefly for 
his gentle manners and obliging disposition. “I 
never,” she says, “knew him to fight, or to be 
be angry, ortohave an enemy. He was a peace- 
maker among us. He played with the boys 
sometimes, and I think was fonder of snowball- 
ing than of any other game. For girls, as girls, 
he never manifested any preference. 

On one occasion he got into a scrape. He had 
broken some petty rule of the school, and was 
required, as a punishment, to inflict a certain 
number of blows upon another boy, who had, I 
think, been a participator in the offence. The 
instrument of flagellation was placed in Horace’s 
hand, and he drew off as though he was going to 
deal a most terrific blow; but itcame down so 
gently on the boy’s jacket that every one saw 
that Horace was shamming. The teacher inter- 
fered, and told him to strike harder; and a little 
harder he did strike, but a more harmless flog- 
ging never was administered. He seemed not to 
— the power any more than the will to inflict 
pain, 





inangetemnaipiipendiictbncsn 
A WHOLE FAMILY OF THIEVES. 


Kleptomania is a very wretched disorder, and 
quite catching—but we did not know that it was 
“hereditary,” till we saw the account of this 
household squad: 


The Hartford Times tells of a singularly de- 
praved family. A glance at the career of the 
various members shows how it is with those 
naturally bad. 

Few names appear on the record of the police 
more frequently than that of the Webb family. 
A few years since, the father, mother, boys and 
girls were often in jail at the same time, and it 
was rare, indeed when there was not some mem- 
ber of the family under arrest. 

Now the father and mother have gone to “that 
bourne from whence no traveller returns,” and 
the children are Icft to take tare of themselves. 
One of them is now in jail for stealing. To steal 
with that family was as natural as for a healthy 
man to eat and drink. 

One day the mother and three of the children 
were released from jail. Coming up Pearl 
Street they passed by the grounds James 
Goodwin, who was to have a dinner-party that 
day. The cook had taken unusual pains with 
the butter, and several pounds had been worked 





up into fancy shapes and put out of doors to 
001. 


cool. 

Mrs. Webb saw it, and seeing no one on guard 
she appropriated the entire lot. She stuffed it 
into the coats of her boys, gave some to the girls, 
and filled the bosom of her dress with the ole- 
azinous substance until it had been stored away. 
Then she left; but she had not proceeded far 
when the butter was missed and the thief tracked 
out. 

The Webbs were all arrested, and when brought 
into the station-house they presented a funny 
scene. The butter was melting and running in 
unctious streams through their dresses, coats 
and other garments. 

Another time the old woman went into a pro- 
vision store, on the floor of which lay a quantity 
of hams, She sat down near them, and after 
she left a sixteen pound ham was missing. Pur- 
suit was made and Mrs. Webb was arrested. 

Although she had been gonc but a few minutes, 
no trace of the ham was to be scen. The next 
morning it was found under the bunk in which 
she slept, in the station-house. She was ex- 
amined, and it was found that she carried, con- 
cealed under her clothes, a big hook, fastened to 
a cord around her waist. On this hook she had 
managed to fasten the ham, and had walked off 
with it swinging behind her in the folds of her 
dress. The thieving adventures of the family 
would fill a volume. 





A POLYGLOT MAN, 


Sir John Bowring, author of 


“In the Cross of Christ I glory ;” 
“God is love, His mercy brightens ;’ 
and several other familiar hymns sung by the 
whole Christian world, was scholar and linguist 
enough to be at home in the whole heathen 
world, as well. The Atheneum reports that “the 
said he knew two hundred languages, and could 
speak one hundred.” The London Inquirer 
quotes this extravaganza by Thomas Hood: 
To Bowring, man of many tongues, 
All over tongues like rumor, 
This tributary verse belongs, 
To suit his learned humor. 
All kinds of gabs he knows, I wis,— 
Servian, Slavonian, Scottish; 
As fluent as a parrot is, 
But far more Polly-glottish. 
No language too obscure he meets, 
However dark and verby; 
He gabbles Greek about the streets, 
And often Rus (s) in urbe. 
Strange tongues, whate’er men may them call, 
In short, the man is able 
To tell you ‘‘what’s o’clock”’ in all 
The dialects of Babel. 
He talks them all with equal ease,— 
The German and the Danish, 
The Magyar, Polish, Portuguese, 
Bohemian, Tuscan, Spanish. 
Try him with these and twenty such, 
His skill will not diminish, 
Although yon should begin with Dutch, 
And end, like me, in Finnish. 


—_—_——_+oo——__—_—_ 
PATHETIC LIVES. 

There are many harmless maniacs, but we do 
not so often find cases of habitually benevolent 
ones. Hearth and Home thus describes two ex- 
amples under the head of “Pathetic Lives :”” 


Crazy Black Dick was the name by which a 
benevolent negro who dicd the other day in Har- 
risburg, Penn., was known. He was an idiot, 
or nearly an idiot. He seemed to have but one 
impulse, and very little mind. How he lived we 
do not know, but he should have had a pension 
from the State and a gold medal from the Royal 
Humane Society, and all the orders ever invented 
to reward those who devote themselves to the 
public welfare. For Crazy Black Dick gave his 
whole attention to warning people off the rail- 
way track when a train was coming. 

How many lives he saved can never be known, 
but he was faithful to his self-imposed duty. 
Once some officers of the road offered him a free 
ride to Pittsburgh, and Dick accepted it. But 
when he got back he was grieved to hear that a 
child had been killed in his absence, and Dick 
— afterward left his post until relieved by 
death. 

To us there is something exquisitely pathetic 
in such a life. Very few ideas could get into 
Dick’s poor head, but the self-sacrificing life of 
the poor fellow with the clouded intellect was 
immeasurably more sublime than the most bril- 
liant life of self-seeking in the world. Here was 
an intellect scarcely superior to that of a brute, 
— by a purpose as sublime as that of an 
angel. 

There is another story which we may have 
told in these columns before, but which deserves 
to be set alongside this one of Dick. 

In Rock Island, Ill., there was, a few years 
ago, and perhaps she is there yet, a woman who 
had been put in jail for insanity. It is the inhu- 
man custom of people in some parts of the coun- 
try to confine lunatics in jails. At the time we 
saw her she had m there for years, and we 
could not find that anybody knew to whom she 
— or at whose instance she had been con- 

n 

This old woman did not have a cell in the 
woman’s department, but in the men’s, She 
was called “the Mother,” and wore round her 
neck a clumsy wooden cross, that had been 
whittled by some prisoner. . 

Her whole time was employed in caring for 
the prisoners. She patched their clothes, and 
flarned their socks, and nursed them in sickness. 
The hardened criminals venerated her, and if 
any man had dared molest ‘‘the Mother,” he 
would have found plenty to defend her. 

Her cell door gtood open, and she walked out 
among the men who were congregated in the 









corridor, looking on them all as her sons, Here 
was an intellect clouded and 2 moral nature up. 
impaired. The blessed old sister of charity haq 
all the sweet mother-love in her heart, and she 
was a very angel of mercy to these outcasts, 

How many women of culture there are, who 
failing of the natural objects of motherly ten. 
derness, grow only to care for themselves!” How 
much inferior are they in spirit to this old jp. 
sane. creature, who overflowed with love ang 
blessing to those in prison! 
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HARD FIGHT WITH A BUCK. 


Deer are generally timid and harmless animals, 
but the males can show fight, and prove formid. 
able even to brave men. The Litchfield (Minn,) 
Ledger says: 


About two weeks ago, a Swede by the name of 
Torgilerson, who resides in Swift County, was 
proceeding to a neighbor’s, some three miles dis. 
tantfrom his own house, carrying a shovel on 
his shoulder, which he was returning to his 
neighbor, from whom he had borrowed it. He 
had accomplished about half his journey, and 
was B payer through a small grove when he 
heard a crashing in the underbrush, and, turn. 
ing round, saw a stalwart deer, of the buck per- 
suasion, making for him with every demonstra. 
tion of hostile intention. 

There was but one course to pursue, and that 
was to fight for his life, and being a powerfully- 
made man, he anticipated an easy conquest. 
Mistaken man! The deer charged with antlers 
lowered, even as an enraged bull would lower 
his head when dashing at his foes. 

Nels grasped his shovel and stood stoutly on 
the defensive. As the enraged buck neared him 
he aimed a desperate blow with his shovel full 
at its head. It struck one of its antlers with 
such force as to break it, but the concussion was 
so strong that it forced Nels backward several 
feet, and hurled him breathless against a tree. 

Just how the fight went after that Nels don’t 
remember, but he knows that he fought with all 
the strength of desperation, and at last the deer 
and himself both fell to the ground, and Nels 
lost all consciousness for a time. 

When he came “round to his soul again,” the 
deer was lying stark and dead near by him, and 
he could barely crawl away. His clothes were 
in rags, his left cheek torn open, a gash on the 
right side, where the deer had inserted one of the 
prongs of his antlers, and three fingers of his 
left hand jammed up. The shovel was a total 
wreck, and the carcass of the deer was pretty 
well bruised around the head and shoulders, 
The blow that caused the animal’s death was in- 
flicted by a sharp corner of the shovel remaining 
on the handle after most of the blade had been 
broken off. The wounded man succeeded in 
crawling back to his home, which he reached in 
a terribly exhausted condition. It is thought he 
will survive his wounds. 
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COLD BEFORE SNOW. 
It is generally thought that severe cold follows 
a snow-storm. But one of our exchanges says 
that it precedes. One could prove both theories 
from the experience of this winter: 


“There’s never a big snow till there’s ice to 
bear it,’ say the weather-wise. Take some of 
the most notable snow-storms and try them by 
the rule. It will be found that they were usually 
preceded by intense and long-continued cold. 
This was the case in December, 1858, rendered 
memorable by New York’s great fire, when all 
the hydrants were frozen. The snow-storm 
which followed that “cold spell” was perhaps 
the heaviest ever experienced here. The storm 
of Jan. 18, 1852, which gave one week of sleizh- 
ing with the good old omnibus sleighs, over a 
bank of solid snow breast-high from the Battery 
to Union Square—the finest “‘sleighing carn 
val” New York ever saw—was preceded by in- 
tensely cold weather. ‘The snow of Jan. 5, 1856, 
called “‘the biggest since 1835,”’ was preceded by 
clear weather, so cold that the thermometer 
went considerably below zero in Boston. Just 
before a great snow-storm in the early part of 
January, 1864, four persons were frozen to death 
in Philadelphia, and the thermometer sank in 
St. Louis to the unparalleled point of 24° below 
zero, 








TEN GOOD FRIENDS. 


“T wish that I had some good friends to help 
me on in life,” cried idle Dennis, with a yawn.* 

“Good friends? Why, you have ten!” replied 
his master. 

“T’m sure I haven’t half so many, and those f 
have are too poor to help me.” ; 

“Count your fingers, my boy,” said his mas’ 





ter. 

Dennis looked at his large, strong nands. 

“Count thumbs and all,” added the master. 

“T have; there are ten,” said the lad. 

“Then never say that you have not got ten 
good friends able to help you on in life. Try 
what those true friends can do before you begin 
grumbling and fretting because you do not get 
help from others.” ’ 

If you are not your own friend, it is foolish to 
expect others to befriend you. Providence only 
helps those who help themselves. 


DISCOMFORTS OF INDIA. 

The Hartford Times doesn’t think well of In- 
dia as a country to emigrate to from the United 
States. It presents a formidable list of objec 
tions: 

Besides the sweeping fevers which prevail in 
India, the venomous reptiles of that country 
contribute something to the work of restraining 
population - within at least something like com- 
prehensible hounds. There is the dreaded cobra 
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decapello, or hooded snake, whose venom is more 
energetic and swiftly fatal than even that of the 
American rattlesnake, The victims to the bite 
of this snake, in certain districts apparently not 
Jarger than Connecticut, number, according to 
the published returns, about 10,000 a year! 
Then there are the devastating famines; these, 
caused by fearfully protracted droughts, sweep 
off, every four or five years, from 50,000 to 400,- 
000 people in a season. - Tigers make off with a 
few thousands. On the whole, though India is 
asplendid country for population, and for ele- 
phants, and for those who don’t relish our snow- 
drifts and zero weather, it can hardly be strictly 
called a comfortable and desirable country to 
livein. No; on the whole, we will wait. John, 
uton some more coal. Even these New Eng- 
and winters are better than tigers, and fevers, 
and cobras. 


& 





GERMAN MARKET-WOMEN. 

Itisn’t pleasant for one to be out in a storm, 
but even women can accustom themsclves to the 
exposure, and think little either of the discom- 
fort or of the danger. A correspondent in Ger- 
many says: 

Ihave felt especial pity for the poor market 
women here, who three days in the week—Tuces- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays—sit in the open 
Markt Platz, protected from the rain only by 
their poor old umbrellas, often using these to 
shelter their goods rather than themselves from 
the weather, throngh which the rain, too, drips 
pitilessly before the day is half gone. 

Said one to me yesterday, of whom I bought 
some well-soaked apples and nuts, (the latter 
had to be dried in an oven before they would 
crack,) “You may be sure it is no fun to sit here 
all day insuch weather.”” Poorthing! Ithought 
not, and wondered, as I have frequently before, 
why they did not all die from the exposure 
which they so constantly suffer. First, they 
must bring their produce to market—the largest 
dealers, to be sure, having horses and carts, but 
the great majority drawing their whole stock in 
small hand-carts, perhaps with the help of a dog 
-—many bringing it on their backs in baskets 
from several miles distant. 

Were Las rich as the King of Saxony, I would 
goearly some rainy market morning and buy 
out the entire stock of each poor woman through 
the entire market, and bid her go home, dry her- 
self, and eat, drink and be merry. (And I have 
no doubt before noon the schemers would all be 
back at their places again, with a second supply 
larger than the first, on the keen lookout for cus- 
tomers.) The poor German women have no idea 
of taking tender care of themselves. Barehead- 
edin the rain, without umbrellas or even shawls, 
the servant girls go through the streets, carry- 
ing their larze market baskets, looking all the 
time perfectly patient and satisfied with their lot. 


RESCUED BY A DOG. 

Other dogs, besides the St. Bernard breed in 
the Alps, have a natural instinct for rescuing 
travellers lost in the snow. In the recent terri- 
blestorm in the West, a man lost his way and 
sank down exhausted. An exchange tells the 
rest of the story: 





Atlast hope, which is said never to leave the 
human breast while life remains, entirely desert- 
el him, and he lav down upon the snow and 
prayed to God Almighty that help might come, 
as he was completely exhausted.” He soon 
sank into insensibility, and remained in that 
statehe don’t know how long; but it couldn’t 
have been any great leneth of time, for he was 
aroused from hisinsensibility by something that 
seemed to warm him up, and upon opening his 
eyes, he discovered a large Newfoundland dog 
licking his face and hands. In an instant hope 
returned to him, and gathering all his energies, 
hemade an effort to get upon his hands and 
knees, and succeeded. The dog then com- 
menced jumping around him in a playful man- 
her, and set up a joyful barking, and then made 
ashort run as if to indicate to Peters, that if he 
would follow him, he would lead him to a place 
of safety. Peters began following the dog, 
sometimes upon his hands and knees, and at oth- 
ertimes ata hobbling gait. After proceeding 
half a mile, he discovered, sure enough, a farm- 
house in the distance, which he finally reached. 
He was taken in by the farmer and his son, and 
briefly telling his story, he received their kindest 
attentions. They pulled off his boots, and as 
they did so portions of the flesh of his feet, which 
were frozen, came off with them. His first and 
third fingers, thumb, and palm of his right 
hand, and his left ear were also terribly frozen. 
The farmer and his son gave him all the assist- 
_ in their power; but there was no doctor at 

and, and consequently they could not do much. 
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A NOBLE SON, 


Itis not an uncommon thing for children to 
sow up and become better off than their par- 
pra The r man’s son becomes rich. The 
Aughter of a poor mother becomes the mistress 
ofa noble mansion. How should such children 
treat their poor parents? 
They ought to treat them very kindly,” we 
— say. Of course; but itis a fact that 
any such children despise and neglect their poor 
rents, The silly creatures are ashamed of 
“irown fathers and mothers. Shame on their 
‘old, wicked hearts! 
J me rich children are nobler, however, and 
Tt to honor their parents. Archbishop 
be otson was one of this class, His father, who 
‘saverr plain man, called oneday and asked,— 
ids John Tillotson at home?” 
et tout!” cried the angry servant, who did 
: ke to hear his learned master inquired for 
Bare plain terms by so plain a man. 
tson had heard his father’s voice, 


and rushing to the door, exclaimed, in the pres- 
ence of the astonished servant,— 

“It is my beloved father!” 

This was manly, filial, Christian conduct. We 
trust that if any of our readers should become 
rich while their parents are poor, they will imi- 
tate good John Tillotson, and not be so mean as 
to be ashamed of those whose love provides all 
their wants. ‘Honor thy father and thy mother.” 

















For the Companion. 


FOUR AND TWENTY BLACKBIRDS 
ALL IN A PIE. 

One morn a little blackbird sat on a tree, 

Blithe and chipper as a bird could be. 

Away on the topmost bough he swung, 

And thus to his mate so cheerily sung. 

LEE EE 
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“Dear Mrs. Blackbird, listen while I sing, 

Just take your little head from under your wing. 
Look toward the east, the suu begins to rise! 
’Tis time you were opening your dear little eyes. 


“See the light on the hill-tops, and nowin the vale! 

Ah, here is the breath of a sweet southern gale! 

How it shivers the leaves in the shimmering dew! 

And gayly sways the king-cups down the meadow, 
too. 


“Come, dearest Mrs. Blackbird, let us take a fly 

Down from the elm tree to the river hard by. 

We'll breakfast with our cousins and the birds of our 
feather, 

Who this lovely morning will there flock together.” 


Just then a little man, who had a little gun, 

Came strolling o’er the fields, searching for ‘‘some 
fun.” 

He spied our merry blackbird, singing on the tree, 

And said, “Aha, my fine fellow, you must come 
with me!” 





Mr. Birdie looked down from his perch on high, 

Turned his head on one side, and winked his black 
eye; 

Then, scratching his nose with his sharp little toes, 

He spread both wings, and «way he rose. 


Bang! went the gun. Alas! can I tell 

How our blithesome bird on the dewy grass fell? 

No more is heard his song as the sun mounts high; 

With his three and twenty cousins he was made ina 
pie! FP. E. W. 
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Why “Lopr-Horn” Knett.—When our little 
Bertie was four years old, he came to our coun- 
try home to make a visit. 





THE YOUTHS 


1 


| apples, too. 





COMPANION. 





We had then an old cow called “Lop-Horn,” 
from the way in which one of her horns had 
healed after being broken. When Lop-Horn was 


her several tricks, one of which was to kneel. 
Some one would pat her foreknee, and down she 
would drop most humbly. 

Bertie went out one night to see the milking; 
and, when it was over, the men made Lop-Horn 
kneel for his benefit. He rushed into the house 
aglow with wonder and excitement, pouring out 
the story so incoherently that no one could guess 
what he meant. 

“What do you mean?” asked auntie. 

Bertie went all through his account again, 
this time falling on his knees to show the way 
she did it. When he had finished, auntie said,— 

“What do you think made her do so?” 

Bertie looked up in her face with cyes full of 
amazement at the question, hesitated, then said 
in a low, reproving tone,— 

“She’s sayin’ her prayers, I ’pose.” 
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For the Companion. 


TWO LITTLE GIRLS AND TWO 
BIG APPLES. 


Nannie was just five years old. One winter 
day she sat by the fire eating an apple. 

Her father and mother were there, her Uncle 
Ben and her sister Ellen. And they were eating 
The apples were very nice ones, 
and they all liked them. 

Finally, there were only two left in the dish. 
Father, and mother, and Uncle Ben laid aside 
their plates, and went on talking together. 

One of the two apples was a round, red Spitz- 
enberg, and the other was a long, dark Gilli- 
flower. Nannie liked Spitzenbergs, and Ellen 
liked Gilliflowers; so each could have her own 
kind. But Nannie thought she would like to 
eat a Gilliflower this time; so she took it out of 
the dish, although she knew well enough that 
Ellen would want it. 

Just then Ellen saw her. 

“That’s my apple, Nannie,” said she. 
want that.” 

“There’s another in the dish,”’ said Nannie. 

“?Taint the right kind. I don’t want that.’’ 

“T should think you might eat one of ’em, just 
for once,” said Nannie. . “If I’s you, I would;” 
and she put out her lip, and winked very hard at 
Ellen. 

“I sha’n’t give you any candy next time I 
have some,” and Ellen tossed her head with a 
fine air. 

But Nannie wouldn’t give up the apple. 

Then Ellen put her hands to her face, and 
squeezed a tear out of one eye, looking straight 
at Nannie, through her fingers, with the other. 

“You aint crying, I know,” said Nannic; and 
she took up her knife and began to cut the long, 
dark apple. 

All this time father and mother were busy talk- 
ing, and did not heed the children. Uncle Ben 
was looking straight into the fire. 

Nannie’s apple looked very fair and good, but 
when she cut it she found it all black inside—as 
black as black could be. 

“T wish I had taken the other now,” thought 
she. But she did not saya single word. She 
only looked up quickly to see if Ellen had seen 
the black. F 

But Ellen was busy cutting her own apple, and 
had not seen. So Nannie hid the black apple 
behind her apron, and put the two halves care- 
fully together, so that it looked just like a whole 
one. Then she looked up at Ellen, very sorry, 
and said, “You may have the Gilliflower if you 
wantit. If you’ll give me your apple I’il give 
you mine.”’ 

Ellen was glad enough to get it, so she hand- 
ed Nannie the nice red Spitzenberg, and took 
the Gilliflower. 

When she was taking it, the two pieces dropped 
apart, and there it was, all black! 

Just then, Nannic saw Uncle Ben looking 
straight at her. He looked as if he had seen all, 
and she felt ashamed. 

“How is that?” said Uncle Ben. 

“She wanted it, anyhow,” pouted Nannie, look- 
ing down at the toes of her shoes, and kicking 
the chair. 

Uncle Ben didn’t speak for a minute. 
he said,— 

“You ought to go and get Ellen a nice apple 
from the cellar.” 

Nannie knew this was true, so she went down 
cellar, reached into the Gilliflower barrel, and 
picked out a fine big apple for Ellen. Then Ellen 
was satisfied, and she said,— 

“Don’t let’s ever quarrel any more, will we, 
Nannie?” 

Nannie said she never, never would s long as 
she lived. 

And they were as good friends as could be for 
the rest of that day. Jenny Burr. 
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young, the boys had taken great pains to teach 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
CHARADES. 
My ist is a hole in the ground; my 2d is a com- 
mand; my whole is a greeting. GERTRUDE, 
2, 
My Ist is a coin; my 2d is a window of the soul; 
my third rung by a bell; my whole keeps guard. 
D. 


TRERUS. 














Advice which <i. ::; sometimes hard to follow. 


S 
WORD SQUARE. 


1. A sea product. 

2. A musical play. 

8. To rule. 

4. To discuss. 

5. Narrow paths. 3. P.B. 


5. 
DECAPITATIONS. 


1. Behead to lo” . and leave a bower. 
2. Behead an gii?aai, and leave a painter’s frame; 
curtail, and leave . «st. 
8. Behead to sufiocotc, and leave a substance in 
liquors; again, end leu, c not the same. 
RuTHVEN. 
6. 


REDUS. 





An accomplishmeni, —_— rome of our readers ex- 
cel in. 


7. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


A conceited fellow. 
To exchange. 
Beneath. 
A boy’s name. 
An island south of Asia. 
A lodging-house. 
7. An indefinite quantity. 
The initials and finals read downward give two 
noted powers of Europe. LAUD. 
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Conundrums. 

When is a man like a cannon-ball? When he looks 
round. 

Why are teeth like verbs? Because they are reg- 
ular, irregular and defective. 

Why are plum-stones like mile-stones? Because 
one never meets with them in pairs. 

Can a gentleman who sees a young lady home un- 
der an umbrella be fitly designated a rain-beau? 

What is the most difficult ascent? Getting up a 
subscription. 


When is a soldier like a fired-off musket? When 
he is discharged. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Eagle, Angel, Guinea, Louis, Ear-rings—EaGux. 

2. Shark, hark, ark. Whale, hale, ale. ‘Trout, 
rout, out. Smelt, melt. 

8. Snakes shed their grosser skins. 

4. Mole, Odor, Loss, Erst. 

5. Ear-ring. 





— 


OMITTING A DOT, 


A candidate for Governor in Indiana, found it nec- 
7. in his canvass, to ask a head railroad official, 
by t —— that a train might take him up ata 
small station. The answer promptly came back, 
“No one will stop for you.” Hendricks and his 
friend waxed exceeding wroth, thinking this a de- 
cided snub, and made a change in their railrcad pro- 
gramme. But the courteous official had really done 
all in his power, by promising that train number 
one (No. one) would meet request made.— 
Methodist. 
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WINTER IN HOLLAND. 

The snow scenes of Holland are familiar to ama- 
teurs of pictures and engravings. When the winter 
is cold enough to seal up the water and stop naviga- 
tlon—and, consequently, business—the people go on 
the ice, which everywhere abounds, and give them- 
selves up to enjoyment. Booths are erected; ice- 
boats, like great birds, fly over the misty, white sur- 
face, with the rumbling noise of a giant pheasant. 

Men, women and children on their long skates— 
those of the adult being two feet long—swarm in 
every direction. The popular custom is to catch 
hands, one behind the other, and thus form a line of 
adozen, whose undulating movement in the distance, 
sharply defined on the frosty ice, looks like a great 
black serpent. 

But the skilful skater who cuts the outside edge 
does not join these strings. The ordinary skater may 
be said to be gregarious, while the expert is solitary. 
Occasionally one sees a man, awkward and loutish 
afoot, transformed by the power of skates into a 
being of some lightness and grace. 

The best skaters excel in straightforward speed, 
but are behind the Americans in grace, agility and 
tour de force. While I was on one of the lakes, an 
American appeared on his short skates, cut his own 
name on the ice, made figures, swooped down 
under full speed, and came to a sudden stop, spun 
around like a teetotum, and did various maneuvres, 
which attracted a crowd of one or two thousand 
spectators, who looked on the performances with 
wonder. They had never seen such a swift, agile, 
graceful skater. 

Frequently a half-dozen young men and women 
take hold of a rod long enough to accommodate all, 
the best skaters in front and the poorest in the rear, 
and skate in this way, the pole serving asa balance 
to those of unsteady feet. When they all come down 
together, as they occasionally do, it is naturally the 
cause of much merriment, 


> 


RAT IN A DROLL PLACE, 

“Rat's nests’ in children’s hair are often meta- 
phorically spoken of, and ‘rats’’ (metaphorical) in 
ladies’ hair are sometimes seen, but the nearest ex- 
ample of a real rat in live hair that we have seen is 
the following: 


The Somerset Jerald tells the following. Miss 
Lizzie Housefelt, daughter of Heury Housefelt, who 
lives about a mile to the south of the town, owns 
a beautiful pet sheep. On one morning of last week 
she noticed that the wool, of which her pet hasa 
most luxuriant coat, on one side just where the neck 
joins the shoulders, was twisted and knotted, and 
raised upina sort of a lump. Upon examination 
she found that a rat had made a nest in the wool of 
the sheep, and when she pulled the place it stuck its 
head out and looked at her as complacently as you 
please. The rat wasso tame that it was easily caught 
and despatched. In the evening, when the sheep 
was put back in the stable, Miss Lizzie noticed that 
it went all around looking into the corners, and 
nosing about as thongh it were in search of some- 
thing, showing that a friendly relation existed be- 
tween the rat and sheep. 





oe 
THOSE RED SPOTS. 


The right thing gets into the wrong place some- 
times, and then there is trouble: 


A eg of this city carried home a bottle of 
red ink on Saturday night, and on taking out the 
cork with his knife, some of the ink was spattered 
on his face. Being ina hurry to write, he paid no 
further attention to the matter. On Sunday morning 





seeing the little red spots upon his face, started back | 
in affright; a trembling of horror seized him, and | 
with terror at his heart he cried, ‘‘Goodness! I’ve | 
got the small-pox.” He was considerably relieved | 
when he remembered about the ink, and after his 
morning ablutions all traces of the disease had dis- 
appeared. 


—_———_@-————— 


STABBED BY A PENCIL, 
Sharp-pointed pencils may do mischief if one hap- 
pens to fall on the point, as a fireman did in Jersey 
City. It was one of the most extraordinary accidents 
on record. The Jersey City Journal says: 


It appears that on the evening of the day mentioned, 
William Lautier, driver of engine 5, Jersey City Fire 
Department, started for supper, Lis residence being 
in Sixth Street, near Coles Street. When near home | 
he slipped upon a piece of ice, falling backward, and | 
the flesh near the shoulder blade was penetrated by | 
the point of a well-sharpened lead pencil, which 

stood upright, imbedded in the hard encrusted snow. 

The pointed wooden dagger pierced through his 

two coats, under clothing and whole body, then, 

coming slightly out, the end in his breast, near the 

armpit. He ate his supper, and did not feel much 

pain until two hours later, though he thought he felt 

alittle sore. He went back to the engine-house, and 

there and then he said he thought he had broken a 

bone in a fall. 

His coats were stripped off, and then his friends 

saw the sharp point of a pencil protruding slightly, 

the otherand unsharpened end being imbedded in 

his back. All who saw the sight were astonished, as 

well they might be. Dr. Reeves was immediately 

sent for, and he and Foreman Hogan had to take 

pincers and cut the flesh before they could get a good 

101d of the pencil so as to pe it out. The job of 
extracting it was difficult. Lautier nowlies at home, 

weak in condition, though he will recover. This 

must be set down as the most remarkable case of 
stabbing and of “‘pencillings by the way” on record. 





—— - -— 
RESTORING A NOSE, 


Medical science works wonders in restoring lost 
limbs and features. It puts in glass eyes, new sets of 
teeth, wooden legs, and steel hands. But such sub- 
stitutes do not quite replace the original member. 
Science does better with the nose. An Austrian 
paper says: 

On Nov. 13, 1871, Lieut. Preiser, while in barracks, 
had his nose cut off bya sabre. The piece cut oif 
was taken up from the ground where it lay, cleaned 
with cold water, and reapplied, being secured in its 
place by means of sutures. A week after the injury, 
a dry scab began to form, and extended in course of 
three days over nearly the whole nose. Healing 
went on steadily; and on Feb. 1, 1872, careful exam- 
ination was required to detect any trace of the 
injury. 


The nearer science comes to nature, the more suc- 
cessful and perfect is its working. 


— 
ANOTHER HEROINE, 


Grace Darling and Ida Lewis may have been more 
daring, but not more courageous nor successful, ina 
marine point of view, than was Miss Jennie Floyd 
Jones, of South Oyster Bay, Long Islaud, who has 
received the gold medal of the Life-Saving Associa- 
tion for having last spring saved a younger brother 
with two of his companions from drowning in Mas- 
sapequa Lake. The boys wereskating ; theice broke, 
precipitating them into water some eight feet deep. 
She, hearing their cries for help, ran, andlaying her- 
self flat on the unsafe ice, crawled out to them, and 
with a small stick pulled each one separately oui; 
then, bidding them to follow her example, worked 
her way to shore; thus, by her bravery and presence 
of mind, saving three lives. 


enema eenensee 
A DUCK ATTACHMENT, 
The following incident may throw light on the 
slang phrase, ‘‘he is a duck of a boy” or “of a man.” 
It is a tough story, as ducks go: 


The devotion of Mary’s little lamb, which “followed 
her to school one day,’’ is equalled by that of a duck 
at Athol, which is so much attached to a young 
lady who feeds it that it attends her to chureh, or 
wherever she goes. At a recent entertainment at 
Music Hall, the duck waited below until the young 
lady came down stairs, and then escorted her home 
with many a complaisant quack. Whether there is 
an affinity because the young woman is ‘‘a duck of a 
girl,’’ the local paper saith not, 


— 
CREEPING THINGS, 


Worms move by means of little bristles which stick 
out from the sides of the body, and are used to hold 
part of the body while the rest expands, or while 

rart expands the rest contracts, and thus the worm 
is drawn forward iu sections, This is the case with 
the common angle-worm. Among the crustaceans, 
the lobster either crawls forward with his legs, or 
jumps backward by strokes with his tail. The eyes, 
mounted on the end of long feelers, can look over the 
shoulder of the animal while he is jumping backward. 





a en 
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AN EXCHANGE reporting a fire says, “B. & Co.’s 

store was burned; they succeeded in saving nothing.” 

Such a success could hardly be called a brilliant one, 


A GALLANT ScHooLnoy’s Toast: The girls— 
may they add charity to beauty, subtract envy from 
friendship, multiply genial affections, divide time by 
industry and recreation, reduce scandal to its lowest 
denomination and raise virtue to its highest power.” 


Wirry sy Accrpent.—In an advertisement by a 
railroad company of some unclaimed goods, the let- 
ter “1” dropped from the word “lawful,” and it reads 
now, “‘Veople to whom these packages are directed, 
are requested to come forward and pay the awful 
charges on the same.” 


Wituiie W.,a little four-year-old. went with his 
mother to visit good old Dr. Wheeler. It was his 
tirst visit toa farm, and he accordingly went out with 
the doctor to see him plough. After watching the 
srogress of the plough for a few moments, he ran 
nto the house, exclaiming, ‘‘Mamma! mamma! Dr. 
Peeler is upsettin’ the earth!” 


A MAN at West Andover, who had boughta frozen 
hog, thought the best way to thaw it out was to put 
it into cold water. He took it toa pond, cuta hole 
in the ice, and, after tying the hog by the leg to a 
neighboring tree, leftit tothaw. ‘The next morning, 
when he went after his pork, the hole was frozen up, 
and in cutting it open the axe severed the rope, and 
down to the bottom went the porker. The pickerel 





he happened to glance into the looking-glass, and 


THE YOUTH 


S COMPANION. 








Do NOT HESITATE to use the White Pine Compound 
when troubled with Weak Lungs, Affections of the Throat, 
or any Pulmonary or Kidney Complaints. 








Cure FoR CoucH or CoLp.—As soon as there is the 
slightest uneasiness of the Chest, with difficulty of breath- 
ing, or indication of Cough, take during the day a few 
“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 








Get THE Best.—Beyond all question the most econom- 
ical sewing machine to buy is the Wilson Underfeed. 1t 
is perfect and durable in workmanship, simple and easy to 
operate, and its work is superior to all others. It is sold 
at a less price than any other first-class machine, and its 
popularity, so well deserved, is daily increasing. Sales- 
room at 622 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and in 
all other cities in the United States. The Company want 
agents in country towns. Com. 





Albums, Revenue and Sets, 


VOREIGN STAMPS, 
each, Box 292, Boston, 


New Catalogue. A. E. 
6—2tp 
I R. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 

ic and inflammatory Rheumatism, are unrivalled. 
Sold by all druggists. y35 


P Ss THE EASIEST WAY TO GET 5 
e be Foreign Stamps is by sending a three cent 
stamp for Packet List to GEORGE I. HUMPHREY, Box 
917, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. eow 
\ /HITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA 
cures the disease. H. G. WHIiE, Proprietor, 107 
Washington St , Boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 33—tf 


iD R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
4e Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 
Sudbury Street, Boston t 


GENTS WANTED —YTo sell Landscape Chromos 
at home. Requires no capital. Samples 10 cents. J. 
JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 3-—tf 


PEER FLARES KEW TOY. Send stamp for 
sample, or 15 cents for the toy complete. Address 
5—2tp PAPER FLAKE Cu., Boston, Mass, 


100 YEAR ALMANAC, FOR 50 CENTS we 
send POSTPAID an Almanac giving every Year, 
Month, Week and Day of the Century, also a Pocket Cal- 
endar for 1873. Extra inducements to Agents. Address 
GEORGE A. HEARD & CU., Boston, Mass. 50—13t 
YP AREER, —Convascers everywhere for Col. Con- 

well’s “History OF THE GREAT Fine,” full and 
Three thousand sold the first ten days. Now is 
Bb. B. RUSSELL, — 

t 





























correct. 
the time to make money, 
55 Cornhili, Boston, 


$ ~ TOS20 perday. Agents wanted! All classes of 
ID Oworking people, of either sex, young or old, make 
more money at work for us in their spare moments, or all 
the time, than at anything else. Particulars free. Ad- 
dress G, Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 5—ly 


\ ANTED, AGENTS for Dr. Cornell’s Dollar 

Family Paper—John 8. C, Abbott, the Celebrated 

Historian, Editorial Contributor. A $2 engraving toevery 

subscriber; profitable work forthe whole or part of the 

time; rare inducement. Address, B. hb. eee _ 
—4t 


lishers, Boston. 

] MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
M ONE Key Check Outfits. Catalogues, sam- 
ples and full particulars FREE. S, M. Spencer, Brattle- 
boro’, Vt 8—ly__ 

















Patented May 3, 1870. 


OYS—One Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 
one of Reed’s American Ritles (patented). A full-sized 
gun made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifull 
finished. Will throw a wooden baila great distance with 
force and accuracy without powder or noise. It will afford 
more amusement to both Boys and Girls, old and young, 
than any game everinvented. GEO. IL REED & SONS, 
Proprictors and Manufactufers, 568, 570 and 572 Commer- 
cial Street, Boston, Mass. 

It is a long time since anything has 


6-tt 
TH E appeared in religious art so lovely and 


CHRISTIAN«se exquisite in srtam and execution 
as this large and elegant line and stip- 
GRACES. 


ple steel engraving, which is sENT 
FREE to every subscriber to 


“Arthur's Illustrated Home Magazine,” 


so long a favorite with the people. Price of Magazine, 
with picture, $2 50a year; or, for 6 months, with picture, 
$150. In Clubs, 3 copies one year for $6; 7 copies, $12. 
Samples Numbers 15 cents. Agents wanted everywhere. 
Large_ commissions. T, 8. ARTHUR & SON, Philadel- 
phia, 6—4t 





Pa. 





Mercantile Saving Institution, 


NEW. BANK_ BUILDING, No. 387 Wash- 
b ington Street, Boston. ‘this is the only Saving Bank 
in the State that pays interest on deposit foreach and 


every full calendar month they remain in bank. The in- 
stitution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 00 for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 


4-13 











ee 


REMOVAL. 
W. B. SEARS, 
Insurance Agency, 


30 DEVONSHIRE ST., 


P. O. Box 3282. Boston, Mags, 


rs 


PARLOR FIREWORKS. 


Perfectly Free from Smoke or Danger, 


Snow Flakes in Fire.—The beauty of these chemi- 
cal productions cannot be excelled, and has never be 
equalled by any parlor fireworks heretofore offered in the 
United States. Price 25 cts. per pack. 

Drawing-Room Lightning.—' he light is intense 
ly brilliant, and appears and vanish: 8 like a flash of light- 
ning, not leaving the slightest residue. Price 25 cents per 





pack. 

Chinese Parlor Sights.—These curious papers, up- 
on being ignited and thrown into the air, produce a beay- 
tiful shower of sparks, entirely free from smoke, and per- 
fectly harmless. Price 25 cents per pack. 

Oriental Mysteries; or Fairy Flowers from Japan, 
—They create the greatest astonishment and perjiexi- 
ty.” Price <5 cents per pack. 

Catalogues of l’arlor Fireworks and Novelties sent to 
any address FREE. Either of the above sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price by 

HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 

5—tf 22 Ann Street, New York, 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 





America, England and France. 


These Standard Instruments 


Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 


ONE-PRICH SYSTEM. 
te" 41,000 24 
OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 
First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 


OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


These Pianos are still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
and are so pronounced by all the great artists. 

Dr. FRANZ Liszt says: “I consider the Chickering 
Piano superior touny made +n Europe or America.and 
am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 
First Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the facilities for doing 
the rery best« lass of werk. : >. & Sons have, since 
the establishment of their business in 1823, made and sold 
40,000 Pianos, and these Standard Insiruments are now 
vtfered at Reduced Rates upon the “ONne-PRICE Systex,” 
free from a'l discounts and commissions; and they are be- 
yond all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
Finst-Ciass PIANOS now offered. 








A CARD. 
We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufactured, and secoffd only to the Gran 


Piano, for which they are a good substitute. Every Piano 
warranted for Five years. Send for circular. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 E, 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 43—ly 





Beautiful inventions for marking Clothing 
paul apseer Car@s,gc. Une will do fora 
w Samily. Type. Drofitable, 
amusing and instructive for the youn: 
Jet Printer $1. Silvcr $1.25, wil 
Ink. Type and neat Case, delivered by 
mail anywhere. 3 Alphabets extra 60. 
Agents wanied. Golding & Co, 14 Kilby Si, Boston. 









The best terms offered. Agents wanted for Expeditions 
in F ‘ 
Dr, Livingstone discovered. The Herald-Stanley Ex- 
edition complete. Large octavo now ready. Quilt $l 
TNION PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, | hiladelphia. ot 
Springfield, Mass. 3-4 





JOHN B. CALDER, 
Wholesale dealer in 
FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 
Dealers’ List for stamp. 
101 Westminster Street, 


Agents Wanted. 
Butler Exchange, 


1 Providence, R. I. 18 





T was the first to introduce tothe public the Hubbard 
Squash, American ‘urban Squash, Marblehead Mammoth 
Cabbage, Mexican Sweet Corn, Phinney’s Water-melon, 
and many other 


New and Valuable Vegetables. 


This season I have a new and exceedingly valuable 
squash, new varieties of corn, three fine melons, and oth- 
er choice new vegetables for my customers. 

My business is to supply, what every good farmer is anx- 
ious to get, the very 6e ¢ of vegetable seed. 1 grow a hun- 
dred and fitty kinds on my four seed farms, right under my 
own eye, making new vegetables a spec.alty, besides im- 
porting their choicest varieties from European growers. 
A fine selecticn of flower secds, home-grown and import- 
ed, will also be fund in my Catalogue, which will be sent 
free to all applicants. 

As stated in my Catalogue, all my seed is sold under 
three warrants. 1, That ait money sent shallreach me. 
2, That ail sed ord-red shailreach the purcha:er. 3, Tnat 
my seeds shall be fresh and true io name. .JAMES J. H. 
GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 6- 4teow 


A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE. 
KENDALL’S PECTORAL BALSAM 
Will cure that Cold, stop that Cough, 


Or cure any disease of the Throat or Lungs. Try it. Onl 
50 cents for large bottles. Sold by all dealers in medicine 
1-6t F. FENN & CO., Proprietors, Rutland,Vt 


Do Your Own Printing 


WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 
which still maintains its reputation as 
BEST PRESS EVER MADE 
FOR THE PURPOSE 


Send for descriptive & illustrated Pamp’ 
OODS, MANUFACTU bee 
























in that pond will be fat next season. 


e+ yg ey ee NY 
5 YM. Y. E / < roadway, * o! 
ROWN’S TEETHING CORDIA Revuy, Howruue Lepwia, 917 Markets, 
ror CHILDREN. Philadelphia ; Jno, F. Eom gens 05 be 
PLEASANT, RELIABLE AND SAFE, | ow! . St. Louis; A. = 
NLY 25 CENTS. South Jefferson St, Chicagot. «+ +++ 
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